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LA PIERRE HOUSE. 
Our Philadelphia art- 
ist, Mr. Devereux, has 
this week furnished us a 
most excellent drawing 
of this new and beautiful 
first-class hotel. It open- 
ed a few days since, under 
the most flattering aus- 
pices. Mr. Taber, its 
gentlemanly proprictor, 
we have long well known, 
and from the usual spirit 
and determination he has 
ever manifested in every- 
thing he has undertake: 
we feel fully confiden 
that, in this new enter- 
prise, his efforts will be 
crowned with deserved 
success. Boston was the 
field of his early labors, 
and from the troops of 
. friends he ever had at his 
beck, we do not for a mo- 
ment doubt he will draw 
towards him the best por- 
tion of the eastern travel. 
More recently, Mr. Taber 
has kept the American 
Hotel, New York; and 
there fully sustained the 
well earned reputation of 
that house which it had 
under the administration 
of Mr. Cozzens, The La 
Pierre House is delight- 
fully situated on Broad 
Street, the “ court end of 
the town.” It is rapidly 
becoming the grand cen- 
tral point for elegant man- 
sions and costly public 
buildings. George W. 
Edwards, Esq., a wealthy 
and influential man’ of 
Philadelphia, has, almost 
with the wand of an en- 
chanter, reared a number 
of magnificent structures 
in and about the city. 
Among them may be enu- 
merated the Girard House 
and the La Pierre House. 
And now his eye is direct- 
ed to the best improve- 
ment of Broad Street in 
urtistic adornment and 
attractions. It is in con- 
templation soon to take 
up the railroad to make 
way for elegant parks, 
fountains and colossal 
statues ; and when these 
improvements are con- 
summated according t@ 
the beautiful plan sub- 
mitted some months since 
by Mr. Devereux—em 
bracing four squares fro! 
Chestmut to Soatli Streets 
—Broad Street will be- 
come, in truth, a boule- 
vard. The street runs’ 
Delaware on the’ 
south to the Delaware on , 


the north, a distance of 
thirty miles ; and while it — 


is well named for its 
width, being. one hundred 
and fifty fect or more, it 
could as aptly be called a 
long-way as a broad-way 
fur such another length 
of street could not be 
found in any other city 


i 
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LA PIERRE HOUSE, BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


on this continent. The 
La Pierre House is built 
of brown stone, 98 feet 
front, 92 feet high, and 
extends in depth to the 
rear of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, which 
adjoins the hotel on the 
south. The front is rich- 
ly ornamented, and is 
adorned with a massive 
verandah across the first 
story, and a large eagle 
on the top, immediately 
over the main entrance. 
There are three entrances 
in front of the hotel, and 
one in the rear, leading 
from George Street. The 
main entrance is in the 
centre, 12 feet wide; the 
ladies’ private entrance 
at the north end is 7 feets 
wide, and the private en- 
trance for gentlemen, at 
the south end, 7 feet wide. 
The main and ladies’ en- 
trances communicate with 
continuous walnut stair- 
ways extending to the 
sixth story, while in the 
rear the servants’ en- 
trance leads by another 
commodious stairway to 
the bath houses, of which 
there are twenty-five, pro- 
vided with hot and cdld 
water, and shower-haths. 
These are on the second 
and third stories of the 
western portion of the 
building. The basement 
of the hotel contains in 
front the bar-room and 
bar>ershop—entrances to 
which are from the front 
as well as the interior— 
and a vault under the 
pavement provides for 
the storage of wine, gro- 
ceries, ice and coal. On 
the opposite side of the 
hall, one of the range on 
each floor that divides the 
front part of the house, 
are several marble wash 
basins, for the accommo- 
dation of the male guests 
of the La Pierre, as well 
as other desirable conve- 
niences. In the rear base- 
ment (south) are the wash- 
ing, drying, linen, ser- 
vants’ rooms, and engine- 
room, containing a five 
power steam-en- 
gine. Under the north 
wing is the kitchen, bake- 
house, pastry-room and 
chief cook's apartment, 
and between the wings is 
a comfortable dining- 
room for the servants. 
The kitchen is a decided 
feature of the establish- 
ment. It is 62 feet long, 
22 feet wide, and supplied 
with an extensive and 
improved range, superior, 
it is said, to any before 
used in Philadelphia. 
The con-truction and ar- 
rangement are such that 
no heat or offensive smell 
arives from the covking, 
Continu.d on page 239 
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[Written or Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: 
YOUME PARAS DOOM 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[ConTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XII.—[contrnvep.] 


Mr. Morney and Roland now left the library, and all were soon 
busily employed. The doors, except one which was left for pres- 
ent egress and ingress, were strongly barricaded, and everything 
in readiness to secure that, at a moment’s warning. Every spare 
cushion and mattress in the house were used to secure the win- 
dows, a window in the dining-room alone being left undarkened, 
so that artificial light, in every other apartment was as necessary 
as if it had been midnight. The fortifications being completed, 
arms and ammunition were the next things to be thought of. 
Three rifies, a fowling-piece and a pair of pistols were brought 
forward, in addition to which Roland produced his pistols. A 
sword and two or three cutlasses also were providentially placed 
with the other arms by Priam, the hunter, who by the affectionate 
manner in which he eyed the sword, might have, been presumed 
to entertain serious thoughts of gracing his own person by wear- 
ing the well burnished weapon, when came the “ tug of war.” 

By the time these arrangements were finished, it was sunset, 
and after a slight evening meal, conversation and music were en- 
joyed, with apparently as much zest as if no danger was impending. 

Roland did not forget to remind Ruth of her promise to play 
on the harp. 

“You must remember,” said she, “what my mother told you— 
that the spinning-wheel, not the harp, is the instrument on which 
I most excel. Not long ago, I versified, without adhering very 
closely to the original, perhaps, a few lines from Ossian, so as to 
suit a favorite air. Shall I sing and play that, or would you pre- 
fer something livelier ?” 

This was addressed to Roland, who replied: “The versifica- 
tion, by all means.” 

“TJ have named it ‘ The Wind-swept Harp,’” said she, “and as 
I find by your quotation from Ossian, this morning, that you are 
familiar with his poems, you will readily recall to mind that it was 
the belief of the Celtic nations, that when the wind swept over the 
strings of the harp, awaking its melody, that their friends, who 
had gone forth to battle, had fallen.” 

“ Yes, I remember it well,” was Roland’s answer. “ When I 
was about twelve or thirteen years old, and should have been 
studying mathematics, I used to steal away to my father’s library, 
and pore over Ossian and a few other favorite volumes. I could 
repeat more than two-thirds of them by heart.” 

After a short prelude, Ruth began : 


“Dark spirit of the mountain, 
Thy voice is on the gale— 
Low rustling through my lonely halls, 
Thou com’st with thy midnight wail. 


0! wildly sweet and mournful, 

As thou passed with thy dark wing, 
The music of the harp arose, 

From every slumbering string. 


But not with notes inspiring, 
Like those with gifted hand, 

The bard strikes forth from every chord, 
-To cheer the warlike band, 


Nor the deep and thrilling numbers, 
He wakes with soul of flame, 

Above the hero’s narrow house, 
Who passed with all his fame. 


Nor tones, mild, sweet, and pensive, 
Waked ‘neath the evening star, 
To soothe the maid her warrior left, 

To join the pomp of war. 


No, melancholy music! 
I well thy warning know: 

The voice of death is in each note— 
My heroes! ye are low. 


Yet ye shall not lie forgotten, 
On the ruddy battle-plain, 
From the harp’s wild strings a hundred bards 
Shall sweep the lofty strain. 
Your deeds of might and glory, 
A thrilling voice shall find, 
That will your wandering spirits give 
To the free and deep-toned wind.” 

Mike Larkin, who had unconsciously kept time to the song with 
both head and foot, while tears coursed down his sunburnt cheeks, 
when the music ceased, gave a start and a sigh, as if released 
from the spell of an enchanter, and hastily wiped away the tears 
with a corner of his doublet. 

“Did the song suit you, Mike?” inquired Mr. Morney. 

“ Yes, cap’n, it did. I have many and many a time been waked 
up at daybreak with the singing of birds, when I slept in the 
woods, and thought that nothing on this airth could beat it—that 
and the rustling of the fresh morning wind, filling up the spaces 
between—but when the young lady was singing, I thought if I 
should ever fall in battle, how kind o’ mournful and pleasant 
*twould be, to have some one that looked like her, come and sit 
by my grave, and sing with such @ sweet voiec. But when poor. 


Mike Larkin is gone, there wéll be no one to care. He hasn’t a 
single relation on the face of the airth.” 

“But you have friends, Mike, if you have no relations,” said 
Mrs. Ainsworth. “ Roland Floyd is a friend to you—so is my son.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I know they are, and there’s nothing I could do 
for the sake of either, which I shouldn’t thiak a privilege.” 

“Come, Ruth,” said her uncle, “you have sung us rather a 
mournful ditty, and I think it will be nothing more than fair for 
you to give us something livelier.” 

“No, we shan’t consent to be put off with one song,” said Ro- 
land, while rising, and assuming a heroic air, which, it must be 
confessed, was not illy suited to his style of countenance and gen- 
eral personal appearance, he reiterated his own and Mr. Morney’s 
request, in the language of his favorite bard: “‘ Sing on, sweet 
voice, for thou art pleasant, and carriest away my night with joy !’” 

To this Ruth immediately responded : 

“* But it is a joy covering a sigh, that dwells in every breast.’ 
Seriously, to speak in plain prose, though I believe I am not defi- 
cient in courage, the idea of receiving a visit from a parcel of des- 
peradoes, such as we expect in the morning, inspires me with a 
dread that I strive in vain to banish. It haunts me like my own 
shadow.” 

“That will all vanish,” said her uncle, “ when they make their 
appearance. To tell the truth, my niece has courage and spirit 
enough to make as good a soldier as ever fought for liberty. On 
horseback she is as fearless as Iam. You should see her ride, 
Roland. Come, Ruth, now for that song you were to give us, and 
then, if we wish to prolong the evening, we will claim the soldier’s 
privilege, and fight o’er again some of our battles.” 

Leaving Ruth and her auditors to the enjoyment of the lively 
air she selected for their mutual entertainment, we will take a look 
into a back apartment, where the household servants were assem- 
bled, amusing themselves in a different way, though quite as 
much to their own satisfaction. While a young mulatto, who was 
suspected of being partial to Nessy, and who, though his name 
was Jack, had some years previously received the cognomen of 
Hotspur, was giving to his delighted listeners an account of some 
of his adventures and “ hairbreadth ’scapes,”’ when, as the per- 
sonal attendant of Mr. Morney, he was present at the ambuscade, 
or foray, some one was heard rapping against the door, which, as 
has already been mentioned, was left unbarricaded, though it was 
fastened on the inside. Hotspur was cut short in his eloquent 
and interesting narrative, and they all assumed the attitude of 
listening. In afew moments the rapping was repeated a little 
quicker and sharper than at first. 

“Who be dar?” said Priam. 

“A friend,” was answered by the person without. 

“ An’ what be dat frin’s name?” demanded Priam. 

“ John Bicklestaff, though I’m commonly called Honest John.” 

“Don’t know noffin’ about Honest Jobn,” said Priam. 

“Well, Ido,” said Hotspur, jumping up, and advancing to- 
wards the door. 

“Did you ever see him?” said Nessy. 

“ No, but I’ve heard of him often enough. He’s a pedler.” 

“Is that the one?’ said Nessy. “I’ve heard of John Bickle- 
staff, the pedler. O, how J should like to see the inside of his 
pack.” 

* Well, you can see the inside of it,” said Hotspur. 

“ Come, aint you going to let me in?” said John Bicklestaff. “TI 
want to show the women folks the fine things I’ve got in my 
pack.” 

“There, ’tis the pedler,” said Nessy. “Come, Hotspur, undo 
the door, and let him come in.” 

“ Better not—dat’s my advice,” said Priam, with a sagacious 
shake of the head. 

“ An’ mine, too,Msaid Dinah, who was the wife of Priam. 

“Who's afraid of John Bicklestaff?” said Hotspur. Nessy 
wants to see what he’s got in his pack, and I want to buy a few 
trifles for my own use.” 

“T s’pose dat half crown massa gib you tother day, will burn a 
hole in your pocket, if you keep him much longer,” said Priam. 

Hotspur, who was engaged in unfastening the door, did not— 
fortunately, perhaps, for its author—hear this sarcastic allusion 
to the difficulty he had in retaining those slight perquisites that 
sometimes fell to his share. Having unfastened the door, Hot- 
spur threw it wide open, and a short, thick-set man, with a huge 
pack on his back, entered. Placing his pack on the floor, he 
seated himself in a chair, politely handed him by Nessy. 

“You are a well-mannered lass,” said the pedler, “and I will 
show you my wares, even if I didn’t expect to sell you a far- 
thing’s worth ;” and without saying more, he undid his pack, 
and commenced displaying its contents. 

“ Here’s a fan,” said he, addressing Nessy, ‘‘with the picture 
of a shepherd and a shepherdess tending their flock.” 

“QO, this is elegant,” said Nessy, taking the fan, and examining 
it. “Look, Hotspur, and see what a beautiful red gown the shep- 
herdess has on, and the shepherd’s doublet—what an elegant 
yellow.” 

“ Better buy it,” said the pedler. ‘It’s the mate to one I sold 
to General Washington’s lady.” 

On hearing this, the eyes of those who had gathered found 
Honest John dilated with astonishment, and even the staid Dinah 
confessed she had a hankering after the fan. But their attention 
was soon diverted from the fan by a variety of showy trinkets, 
that the pedler spread out before them, among which were ear- 
rings, finger-rings, bracelets, necklaces and hair-pins, that were of 
little intrinsic value. When he imagined that they had pretty 
well gratified their curiosity by looking at these, he drew a small 
casket from his pack, and opening it, took thence one or two of 
the articles of jewelry that it contained, and held them in such a 


manner as to cause them to throw out brilliant sparkles in the 
lamplight. 

“T don’t believe,” said he, “that the lady of the house has any- 
thing more magnificent than this necklace, and this pair of ear- 
rings.” 

At this, Dinah, who had a very excellent idea of whatever be- 
longed to her mistress, gave her head a disdainful toss, while 
Nessy, who in this respect showed her sentiments, said : 

“You'd better try to make us believe that black is white.” 

“Tf the lady’s jewels were only here,” said the pedler, “so that 
I could compare them with these I have, which as great a whig 
lady as there is in the country, sold me because she wanted money 
to buy clothing for the suffering soldiers, you’d have to give up 
that what I say is true. I know what nice jewelry is. Look at 
this diamond breast-pin. It’s worth twenty-five guineas. The 
stone is of the first water, and the setting is, as it were, of the 
gold of Ophir ” 

“There’s one in Mrs. Ainsworth’s jewel-case worth twice as 
much,” said Nessy. 

Hotspur, who had, in the meantime, been so busy in examining 
a pair of shoe-buckles, that he had paid no attention to what had 
been said, now asked the price of them. The pedler, after telling 
him, appealed to him to know if he thought there were any jewels 
in the house equal to those he was exhibiting. 

“‘T calculate there is,” said Hotspur, while Priam uttered an 
exclamation significant of the utmost contempt. 

“‘ Well, there’s no way to decide the question, unless we seo 
them together,” said the pedler. ‘“ You know where your mis- 
tress keeps her jewels,” he continued, addressing Nessy, “and if 
you'll bring them forward, so as to compare them, for I don’t like 
to have my wares rated below their value, I’ll give you the fan 
you like so well, and this coral necklace.” 

“T couldn’t show ’em to you if you’d give me everything in 
your pack, for I couldn’t get the consent of my mistress.” 

“She keeps them in her own room, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Nessy. 

“‘ An’ de ibory box she keep ’em in sets on de table, ready to 
put into her pocket,” said Dinah, “if de tories and redcoats 
come.” 

On receiving this information, there was a slight twinkle in the 
pedler’s eye, which was, however, immediately banished, while he 
hastened to say : 

“T see that you cannot get them, but you shall have the fan and 
the coral necklace all the same. And here’s something for you, 
said he, handing a blue and red handkerchief to Dinah. 

“Tank you tousand times,” said she, making a low courtesy. 

“ As for these shoe-buckles,” said he, turning to Hotspur, if 
they suit your fancy, take them and welcome ; and here’s some- 
thing for you,” carelessly tossing a pair of knee buckles towards 
Priam. 

Dinah’s eyes glistened, as she examined the handkerchief, and 
the gleam of the knee-buckles, which were of polished steel, 
glanced like a ray of sunshine into the very core of old Priam’s 
heart. 

“ Does that girl belong to you.?”’ inquired the pedler of Dinah, 
and indicating by a nod of his head a damsel of fourteen, and as 
black as ebony. 

“Yes, massa,” she replied, “dat be all the dafter I hab.” 

“Then here’s a pair of silver ear-rings for her. They’ll become 
her mightily, I’m thinking.” 

“ Go take ’em, Sibby,” said her mother, “and try see if you 
can’t make your manners like a leddy.” 

*T can no make my manners fit to be seen,” said Sibby, ad- 
vancing towards the pedler to take the ear-rings, “when I hab on 
this limpsey gown. When I hab on my new one, I make him 
stan’ out just as round as a great new-milk cheese, when I make 
courtesy.” 

“ Never mind,” said the pedler, “ I'll take the will for the deed.” 

Dinah held one of the ear-rings against her daughter’s jetty 
cheek, to mark its effect, which according to her mind was so 
perfectly charming, that when taken into consideration with the 
red and blue handkerchief to be appropriated to her own adorn- 
ment, and the knee-buckles of polished steel, intended to decorate 
the person of the sage Priam, all suspicion, as to any sinister in- 
tention on the part of the pedler, melted away like frostwork in 
the sunshine of a bright morning. Even Priam’s confidence, 
though he had acquired a hahit of being cautious, was completely 
won, after Honest John Bicklestaff had related several adventures, 
when, according to his own account, he had, assisted in defending 
a number of whig families against the predatory incursions of the 
British and tories, at the imminent risk of his own precious life. 


Hotspur fearing that his own patriotism might be thrown into 
the shade, had an adventure to put against each of the pedler’s, 
somewhat embellished, perhaps, by a lively imagination. The 
enthnsiasm of tae auditors mounted higher and higher at each 
fresh recital, and had they been called upon to express their honest 
opinion as to who were the three greatest heroes in the world, it 
would, without hesitation, have been given in favor of Hotspur, 
John Bicklestaff, and General Washington. 

“‘T wish,” said Nessy, at the close of one of the narrations, for 
her patriotic emotions, however glowing, could not prevent her 
thoughts from wandering to the pedler’s pack, “I wish,” said she, 
“that Miss Ruth could see some of your fine things. I think she 
would like a few trinkets.” ' 

“TI should have asked leave to display my wares to the ladies,” 
said the pedler, “if, when I approached the house, I had not 
heard the sound of music, which made me think they would not 
care to be interrupted. The morning will be a better time. For 
the present, if you are well agreed, we will content ourselves with 


drinking their health.” 
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Bicklestaff opened a carefully arranged compartment of his 
pack, displaying several dark green bottles. 

“ Here are claret, port, and Madeira. All exceedingly choice 
of their kind, and were a present from a whig gentleman, as a 
slight return, he said, for a service I rendered him. Which do 
you choose ?”’ said he, addressing Priam, whose age and acknow- 
ledged wisdom entitled him to the precedence. 

“ Me like Madeira best,” said he. “ Long time sin’ I tase any. 
Massa had plenty, but de British off’cers drink him all up long 


ago. 

“Pity it hadn’t been poison,” said Bicklestaff, producing a 
large, richly chased silver goblet. Uncorking one of the bottles, 
he filled the goblet to the brim, and offered it to Priam. 

“ After you, massa, ’s manners,” said he, 

The pedler rose, and assuming a theatrical attitude, said : 

“‘ Here’s a health to the ladies of both kitchen and parlor, and 
confusion to our enemies.” 

He drank a small portion of the wine, and refilling the goblet, 
lianded it to Priam. 

“Me pledge you, Massa Bicklestaff, and ask leab to toas’ de 
gemmen of de parlor, and de kitchen, as well as de ladies,” said 
Priani, flourishing the goblet, so as not a little to endanger its 
contents, and imitating, as well as he was able, the pompous air 
of the pedler. 

Bicklestaff bowed in acquiescence to the proposed addition to 
the toast, and having received the empty drinking-vessel, once 
more re-filled it. It was now Hotspur’s turn. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, taking his place in the centre 
of the apartment, and making a profound bow, “give me leave to 
propose Mr. John Bicklestaff, the prince of pedlers, and, as we 
this evening have had the pleasure of learning trom his own lips, 
a hero among patriots.” 

Dinah, Nessy, and Sibby, who showed a decided approbation 
of Hotspur’s toast by their broad smiles, and the delight that 
sparkled in their eyes, were, in their turn, so warmly pressed by 
Honest John, to taste of the wine, that they found it impossible, 
without being rude—so Nessy said—to refuse. Their hearts 
warmed more and more towards the pedler, and every moment 
they became more communicative. Bicklestaff’s munificence kept 
pace with their increasing confidence, and after awhile, he ex- 
pressed his determination to bestow the silver goblet on Priam, in 
token of the high estimation in which he held him, he having, to 
the best of his belief, at all times been a faithful and willing ser- 
vant to a worthy gentleman, honestly performing his duties as 
butler. 

Flattered by the praise bestowed on him, and a little excited by 
the wine he had drank, Priam having assured the pedler that the 
goblet exceeded in size and beauty anything of the kind belonging 
to his master, went on to describe the manner in which he had so 
cunningly concealed the plate, that though several bands of ma- 
rauders had made diligent search for it, their attempts to discover 
it, had, in every instance, been bafiled. This communication was 
substantiated by the united voices of Hotspur, Dinah, and Nessy, 
and was declared by Bicklestaff to manifest the most astonishing 
and praiseworthy craft on the part of Priam. 

“ Now, Massa Bicklestaff, we tell you dis as afrin,” said Dinah. 
“Don’t ’spect you'll tell noffin’ about it.” 

“Do you suppose that I would betray the confidence reposed 
in me?” said he, in accents more expressive of sorrow than anger. 

“No, me tink no sich ting,” said Dinah, her susceptible heart 
touched by the plaintive sound of his voice. 

“Nor me, nudder,” said Priam. 

“1m deeply affected by your generosity,” said he, wiping his 
eyes. He now rose, placed the silver goblet on the table, and ar- 
ranged his pack. 

“T believe it is growing late,” said he, “ but I seldom fall into 
company so much to my mind. I will now bid you good night.” 

But this was not to be thought of, they all said. 

“ Well,” said he, “if you'll allow me a place on the fioor, with 
my pack for a pillow, I can be very comfortable. I wont say but 
that I should esteem it a privilege to stay, for I need both rest 
and sleep. Don’t let me keep either of you up a single minute 
longer,” and without any more ceremony, placing his pack against 
the wall, and leaning against it in a half-recumbent posture, in a 
few minutes he was, to all appearance, sound asleep. 


CHAPTER 
VISIT OF THE TORIES. 


Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face, 

Lording it o’er a pile of massy plate, 

Tumbled into a heap.— 

Shere was another. making villanous 

At thy undoing: he had ta’en preju 

Of all thy ancient, most domestic ornaments.— Otway. 

Te rosy footsteps of morning had not yet begun to brighten 
the distant hill-tops, when Mr. Morney, whose slumbers had been 
rather light, thought he would rise and make himself sure that 
nothing had been omitted or overlooked for the proper reception 
of the anticipated visitors. 

Haying dressed, he went to a window, which had been left open 
to admit the air, and looked out. Everything around was, as yet, 
in a state of profound repose. Even the earlier birds had not 
commenced their song. All at once, he started, and bent eagerly 
forward. He could not be mistaken. Though dimly descried 
through the dark and misty shadows of night, he was certain that 
he saw some one moving stealthily in the direction of a piece of 
woods, at no great distance from the house. He had requested 
the servants to be astir early, and it might be one of them. Flint 
and steel were at hand, and quickly striking a light, he went be- 

| low, and entered the kitchen. Everything there was quiet, and 


the old clock, which at that moment struck two, showed him that 
it was yet half an hour to daybreak. 

There was no need, he thought, of disturbing any one at so 
early an hour. He could not see that anything was neglected. 
The fire-arms, the cutlasses, and sword that Priam regarded with 
an eye of so much favor, lay on the heavy oaken table in the same 
manner they were placed the preceding evening ; but on re-enter- 
ing the kitchen, he was surprised to see what had before escaped 
his notice. The outer door had not, according to his orders, been 
barricaded, before the servants retired to rest. Had he examined 
it still more closely, he would have seen that even the bolt had 
been suffered to remain undrawn. 

He called upon Priam and Hotspur to rise, but received no an- 
swer. He repeated the call more loudlv, and with somewhat bet- 
ter success, for it roused Hotspur from his deep and heavy sleep. 
A confused perception of the visit of John Bicklestaff came to his 
mind, and as he commenced dressing with as much alertness as 
the benumbed state of his faculties permitted, he was unable to 
decide in his own mind whether it wag the pedler or his master 
he had heard calling him. He did not remain long in a state of 
uncertainty, for the moment he entered the kitchen, the sight of 
Mr. Morney, and the vacant place where he had left the pedler 
leaning against his pack, proved a satisfactory elucidation to the 
question. 

“Go call Priam,” said Mr. Morney, somewhat sternly, “ and 
then come and help me secure this door.” 


Hotspur, who was now effectually roused from the state of stu- 
pidity, caused by the fumes of the wine that he had quaffed a few 
hours previously, and which, unsuspected by him and his fellow- 
servants, contained a liberal admixture of brandy, quickly obeyed 
the order. Priam, however, was not tobe roused by mere words. 
Hotspur was obliged to shake him pretty roughly by the shoulder, 
before he could be made to comprehend that he was required to 
rise. Even then he imagined it was the pedler, and rubbing his 
eyes, he said : 

“If Massa Bicklestaff want to go, all he hab to do is to draw 
de bolt.” 

“Tt is I,” said Hotspur, giving his shoulder a still more vigor- 
ous shake, and then, whispering in his ear for him to be silent, as 
he was anxious to prevent him from again alluding to the pedler, 
for the moment he found that he had withdrawn so unceremoni- 
ously, he began to suspect that his visit was made with no good 
design. 

At any rate, he knew that they had been imprudent in admitting 
him at that particular time, and still more so in suffering him to 
remain alone in the kitchen; and what still more increased his 
uneasiness, he began to have a vague idea that some indiscreet 
disclosures had been made, which, if his intentions were evil, he 
might turn to his own account. 

All this made Hotspur feel very uncomfortable, and he hardly 
knew whether to confess to Mr. Morney what had taken place, 
without delay, or first endeavor to ascertain if everything remained 
undisturbed. He was endeavoring to settle this point, as he 
assisted to secure the door, when they were joined by Roland. 
Almost at the same instant Mike Larkin made his appearance. 


“ The noise we are making disturbed you, I am afraid,” said 
Mr. Morney, addressing Roland. 

“ Tt waked me, I confess,” he replied, “and I am glad it did, 
for it is better to be half an hour too soon, than a minute too late.” 

“ And here are my sister and niece,” said Mr. Morney. 

* And none too soon, I believe,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, “ for if 
I am not much mistaken, I saw from my window several men on 
horseback, just at the edge of the woods.” 

“ You are not mistaken, mother—I am certain you are not,” 
said Ruth, “I saw them too.” 

“Ought not the chamber windows to be secured?” said Mrs. 
Ainsworth. 

“TI think that closing the shutters will be sufficient,” replied 
her brother, “‘as I took care to have all the ladders put out of 
the way.” 

Priam, during this short colloquy, had, with much consternation, 
discovered that the silver goblet that the pedler had presented him 
as a token of his esteem, for the faithful discharge of his duty, 
was missing, as were also the steel knee-buckles. He shook his 
head mournfully, but his thoughts he kept to himself. 

Ruth, who was taking a peep through one of the loop-holes 
ingeniously arranged between the cushions and mattresses which 
screened the windows, at this moment exclaimed : 

“They are coming! No,” she added, “Iam mistaken—they 
have turned back.” : 

“ How many can you see?” asked her uncle. 

“Only four. Yes, there are six of them. More than that— 
they still emerge from the woods.” 

By this time Mr. Morney and Roland had each stationed him- 
self at one of the loop-holes. The eastern sky was now fast bright- 
ening, though the horsemen, who still kept within the deep shad- 
ows cast by the woods, could be only imperfectly seen. There 
appeared, however, to be a dozen or more of them, who were 
carelessly grouped together, as if holding a short consultation. 
Mr. Morney, Roland, and Mike, had each taken possession of a 
rifle, leaving the fowling-piece for Hotspur. 

Priam, whose self-esteem sunk nearly to zero, when he recalled 
the incidents of the preceding evening, though he mechanically 
seized the sword, showed by his countenance and his movements, 
that he possessed little alacrity of spirit. Had he been obliged to 
carry the plate on his shoulders, which by his skill and cunning 
had passed safely through divers perils, but that now, he had no 
doubt, was destined to be seized by the plunderers, it would have 
weighed less heavily than the upbraiding thoughts that he tried, 
in vain, to shake off. 


“ They are now coming in good earnest,” said Mr. Morney. 
“Say not a word, and make no noise of any kind. Let them 
have the impression that we have not yet risen.” 

In the deep stillness of the morning, more than a dozen horses, 
beating the ground as they advanced with furious speed, made a 
noise like the rushing of a strong wind, while their riders, most of 
them wild, uncouth looking men, some of them wearing bearskin 
caps, in which was stuck a bunch of eagle’s. feathers, after the 
fashion of the aborigines, others with a tuft of horse-hair, stream- 
ing back upon the wind, presented an appearance indescribably 
wild, as imperfectly seen through the misty shadows of the 
morning. 

The two foremost rode directly up to the door, which, till within 
ashort time had been left unbarricaded, and threw themselves 
from their horses. One of them, who would have hardly been 
recognized as the smooth looking John Bicklestaff, with the false 
hair that now fell in dark elf-locks about his face, lifted the latch, 
in the full expectation that there was nothing to impede the en- 
trance of him and his companions. 

“ How is this?” said he. “The inner works of the rascals’ 
heads must have been as strong as their outer defences are said to 
be, or the cautious manner in which I left the house could not 
have aroused them, after their deep potations. The door is 
bolted.” 

“ And barricaded, too,” said his companion, striking the door 
with his fist, which gave a dull, heavy response, instead of the 
hollow, ringing sound that would have been emitted, had there 
been no obstruction placed against the inside. 

They now returned to those who still remained on their horses. 
There was a whispered consultation of a few minutes, and then, 
all except one, who probably remained as a sentinel, sprang to 
the ground. The apparel of one of them, whom, as he gave 
some orders in a suppressed voice, they took to be the commander, 
was, in some respects, superior to that worn by the rest, his cap 
being made of the skin of some more delicate animal than the 
bear, while an epaulette of green worsted, or some such material, 
was displayed on his shoulder. Their consultation finished, they 
disappeared round the corner of the house. 

“‘T suspect they intend to enter by a window,” said Mr. Morney. 

“‘ If they do, we will be ready to receive them,” said Roland, 
springing towards one of the windows, while at the same moment 
Mr. Morney placed himself at another. 

They soon found that they had been mistaken in their conjecture. 

“T believe that they have entered that small shed,” said Ro- 
land ; “for although I cannot see them, I can hear their voices ” 

“They have,” was Mr. Morney’s answer; “and it is well for 
them that the open side does not face the windows.” 

This announcement caused Priam to groan audibly, and Dinah 
and Nessy, who had now risen, their dreams of jewels, laces, rib- 
bons, and gay ’kerchiefs, having been broken, at last, slowly and 
mournfully shook their heads, in token that they understood the 
cause of his sadness, and sympathized with him in his affliction. 

“ You are thinking of the plate, Priam,” said Mr. Morney ; 
“but I think there is no danger of their finding it. They will 
never suspect that it is concealed in that old, open shed.” 


Priam was not to be consoled. He knew very well, that the 
description he gave John Bicklestaff of the place where it was 
“concealed, giving, in the fullness of his self-complacency, the most 
minute particulars, was such, that he could not fail to find it. 
That worthy personage had, in truth, visited the spot, when he 
first stole from the house, and had not the old oak chest, filled 
with bits of iron, and other materials equally worthless and 
weighty, that concealed the trap-door which gave access to the place 
where the plate was deposited, been too heavy to be removed by 
his own unaided exertions, he would have secured the treasure 
before leaving the premises. 

It was not many minutes before a loud shout told that their 
search had been successful. The plate was brought out, and 
placed in a pile on the lawn, till Bicklestaff, by tying up the open 
end of a sack, and ripping a place midway of the seam, prepared 
a kind of impromptu pair of saddle-bags for its reception, so that 
when thrown across a horse’s back, one end would balance the 
other. 

The leader of the gang, now, in a loud voice, called upon those 
in the house to open the doors and admit them, or otherwise they 
should force an entrance, being, he said, in want of provision and 
clothing, of which, he had been told, there was plenty, that was 
intended to be distributed to the enemies of their lawful sovereign. 


“We shall open no doors,” was Mr. Morney’s answer; “on 
the contrary, we shall shoot those who venture within reach of 
our rifles.” 

This finished the parley between the besiegers and the besieged. 

“They are dragging along a piece of timber,” said Ruth. 
“ What can they be going to do with it ?”’ 

“ They intend placing it against one of the doors, I suppose,” 
said her uncle, “ expecting to either force off the hinges, or break 
the panels. They are afraid to approach the windows, lest they 
should be saluted with our rifles, and I suspect they will not es- 
cape them as it is.” 

“They are going round to the front door,” said Roland. 

“ That will give us a better chance,” returned Mr. Morney ; 
“but we must alter our arrangements.” 

Mike Larkin and Hotspur were stationed at a different window, 
and Mr Morney, while he selected a place for himself, told Ro- 
land to do the same. Ruth took charge of the ammunition, and 
was to convey it from one to the other, as it was needed.- She, 
and even Mrs. Ainsworth, turned pale and trembled, when Mr. 
Morney gave the word to fire. They could not, wi emotion, 


listen to a command that might destroy the life even of an enemy. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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VALLEY OF THE DANUBE. 


One of the finest and most in- 
teresting valleys of Swabia is, 
doubtless, that watered: by the 
Danube, at its seurce, whose 
course, formed by the two torrents 


of the Breg and Briegach, united 


at the springs of Donaueschingen, 
is engulfed beyond Tuttlingen, 
between the rocks of Beuron and 
Werenwaag. Beuron is the spot 
which principally attracts the 
stranger. Thanks to the estab- 
lishment of the little dairy founded 
there in 1837, and which has con- 
tinued to prosper, this picturesque 
country, previously so little kn »wn 
and visited, has become the resort 
of a throng of persons of every 
condition, who, on returning to 
their families, before the enchant- 
ment of natare’s beauties, as im- 
posing as they are wild, are worn 
away, excite the enthusiasm of 
their friends and countrymen by 
their descriptions, and induce 
them to take their turn in breath- 
ing the pure air of this valley. 
At Mulheim, a little town of War- 


temberg, the valley begins to as- 
sume that austere aspect which 
renders it so remarkable. Thence 
forth it is nothing but a chain of 
calcareous rocks, that rise every- 
where like vast obelisks or im- 
mense pyramids from the bosom 


ot dark woods, sometimes descend- 
ing to the banks of the river, whose 
windings are lost in the midst of 
the richest verdure. Mulheim, 
with its castle inhabited by the 
baronial family of Enzberg, is 


especially picturesque when seen 


THK CONVENT OF BbUKUN. 


from the heights which 
crown the Kallenberg 
road. Thence the eve 
embraces at once 
blackened mass of its 
buildings, the towers of 
the castle, the Danube, 
whose banks are united 
by a bridge, and all round, 
like a vast panorama, 
extent of the valley, closed 
in the distance by an am- 
phitheatre of hills of the 
most graceful form, their 
sides checkered by the 
shadows of the passing 
clouds. Still the road is 
only for the artist who 
explores these mountains 
on foot, and, before reach- 
ing Beuron, rests at the 
ruins of Kallenberg ani 
Brunnen. Carriages must 
take the road to Friend- 
ingen, formerly a part of 
the county of Hohenherg, 
and beyond which vou 
ascend the plateau which 
separates the two valleys 
of the Danube and the 
Beer, in the depthof which 
the eye delights to plunge. 
The slope which leads to | 
Beuron, laid out a few 
years ago by order of 
the Prince Sigmaringer, 
whose estates commence 
here, presents a gentle 
and commodious descent 
through the forest. Be- 
fore you reach the lower 
side, which extends a 
league in length, you per- 
ceive the buildings of the 
ancient abbey church, 
seated, with the houses 
which surround it, on a 


CUsTUMES O¥ THE VALLEY OF 


THE DANUBB. 


little hill on the shore of the Dan- 
ube iu the centre of a basin, bound- 
ed on all sides by walls of rock, 
and sternly commanded at the 
extremity by the fortifications of 
Wildenstein. Beuron, if we can 
credit the old chroniclers, was 


founded in 777, by Duke Gerold, 


of Swabia, Count of Boussen, a 
branch of the princely family of 
Hohenzollern. He erected this 
abbey, not on the spot where we 
now see it, but on a pile of rocks 
beyond the valley which still bears 
the name of Alt-Buren, and where 
excavations yet show the traces of. 
buildings. The convent, destroyed — 
in 907 by the Hungarians, in the 
course of their invasion of the im- 
rial territory, was restored in 
940 by Abbot Hatto, of Wilden- 
stein. Still, says the legend, a 
descendant of Gerold, Count Pere- 
grine, having pursued a stag in 
the forest which then covered the: 
whole vailey, was surprised to see ~ 
it halt and defy all his arrows, and 
all of a sudden, beholding a celes- - 
tial light illuminate the wood, he , 
ized in this vision a warn- 
ing from Heaven, and, having 
taken counsel of the monks, whom ° 
he consulted respscting this ad- 
venture, he-built on the very spot 
where the stag had ha!ted, a new 
monastery, which was consecrated ' 
in 1077, on the day of the assump=" 


tion of the virgin, in the charch of 
which Peregrine himself was bu- , 
ried, on the 8th of August, 1092." 
The abbey, richlv endowed, was 
afterwards directed by asuccession _ 
of prelates, all sprung from the _ 
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few years ago, a great number of 2 
human bones and arms belonging ‘ 


first families of the country, and 
who all enriched it with their gifts. 


The abbots wore the cross and mi- 
tre, and even extended their juris- 
diction over many surrounding 
places, and obtained from the em- 
perors divers privileges that in- 
creased their power. For four cen- 
turies, the fortunes of Beuron were 
on the increase, till the reverses 
which marked the’close of the 15th 
century, when the ravages of the 

lague, the jealous cupidity of an 
impoverished nobility, and the ex- 
actions of the sovereign, caused so 
many evils to the community. 
Now all is lifeless beneath the roof 
of the temple and the arches of tho 
cloister. The curate of the place 
and a forester with his family are 
the only inmates of the convent. 
The church is forsaken, and but a 
few benches of the nave are filled 
on Sundays by the parishioners of 
Beuron. The organ, whose tones 
accompanied the chant of the 
monks, has been sold ; the lib i 
once so rich, has been scattered ; 
and there remains, in fact, nothing 
of all that made the splendor and 
glory of this abbey, which was one 
of the richest and most renowned 
for learning and piety in all Swa 
bia. But nature is still as beautiful 


to the Celtic epoch. These ohjects 
were transported to Sigmaringen, 
and placed, by order of the prince, 
in the cabinet of that city. The 
grotto which opens under the rocks 
of Wildenstein, on the shores of the 
Danube, is now the goal of a long 
walk, and should be explored with 
a torch, to enjoy the brilliant effect 
produced in this its innermost and 
darkest — by the walls of sta- 
lactites which they enclose. On 
the summit of the rocks which rise 
perpendicularly above it, rest, on 
an immense hase separated from 
the platform of the mountains, the 
colossal walls of Waldenstein. Of 
all the strong castles of the middle 
ages, this is one of the most inter- 
esting, because its preservation is 
perfect. A pillar of masonry, of 
rare boldness, sustains the draw- 
tnidge, by which alone when it is 
lowered, you can cross the immense 
space which separates tbe fort pro- 
per from the external works. Walls 
of twenty four feet thickness,pierced 
by a low and narrow archway, ad- 
mit you into the interior of the 
castle. Other arches, sometimes 
hollowed in the rocks, sometimes 
cemented by art, everywhere dis- 


as erer—and it is she who wooes play to the curious eye the old ar- 


the twelve years of the existence of A defending the place. All these 
the sanitary establishment formed works are of more recent date than 


beside the old buildings of the clois- WILDENSTEIN AND WERENWAAG, ON THE DANUBB. the first building of the castle itself, 


COSTUMES OF TH@ VALLEY OF THE DANUBE. 


ter, its reputation has been increas- 
ing, and it already realizes that of 
Gais and Weissbad, which, on the 
score of the aromatic herbs with 
which their Alps are covered, do 
relation cc position, yield, 
perhaps, to the lator. The 
which ¢utround the establishment 
are very numerous, and all offer an 
Interest more or less powerful, ac- 
cording to the tastes of those who 
Visit them. Everywhere they pre- 

of the st, ist, 
the historian, and the for 
whom. ‘medieval legends have a 
charm, There are picturesque 
points of view, natural grottoes, 
ruins dating from the feudal times, 
and various scenes and subjects of 
emotion, Among the nearest grot- 
toes, are three which richly repay a 
visit. Those of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which are reached by a deli- 
cous along the flank of the 
mou #.in the midst of the dense 
forest served as abiding-places 
to thegtien of old time, and an asy- 
Jum the monks of Beuron. 
The t,, whence a fine view of the 
cloiste and its pretty environs is 
obtained, ‘tradition signalized as 
the asylum whieh concealed the 
monks during the persecutions they 
Were subjected to in the 17th cen- 
tury. In the second, less spacious, 
but more remarkable in a geologi- 
eal point of view, were found, a 


OF KALLENBERG. 
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and date, doubtless, from the tingts 
when, as in the Thirty Yess’ 
War, the valley of the Danube 
served as acommunication between 
the military operations of Switzer- 
land and Swabia. Seated on these 
battlements we recall gn instance 
of the audacity of the period, the 
interest of which is enhanced by a 
view of the scene itself. During 
the occupation of Hohentwiel by 
the Swedes, a subaltern officer who 
was scouring the country with a 
small detachment, obtained posses- 
sion of this fortress for several days. 
Schwartz (that was the name the 
country people gave him) had 
learned that the Furstemberg ofti- 
cess and the Bavarian troops that 
composed the garrison, had re- 
paired to Moeskirck, and that only 
women and children remained 
within the walls of Wildenstein. 
The drawbridge was raised. But, 
having reached, by the aid of a light 
ladder, the cross-timbers, he clung 
there with such tenacity, that he 
soon tilted the bridge, and found 
himself at the entrance of the fort- 
ress. His appearance se terrified 
the women, that they fled for safety, 
not one of them having presence of 
mind enougi to close the gate. 
Only three men Had followed. Ei- 
ther from a disinclination to share 
the rich booty he found, or afraid 
of being surprised by the return of 
the shut himself up in 
the castle without summoning the 
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rest of his comrades whom he had left in the woods. The Bava- 
rians soon returned, in fact, and found themselves compelled to 
call on the neighboring garrisons for assistance to render them- 
selves masters of the place again. The Swedish subaltern found 
it impossible to hold out any longer, so he submitted the terms of 
a capitulation, by which he and his comrades were allowed to 
march out with all the honors of war and as much booty as they 
could carry. Yet Schwartz narrowly escaped a court-martial, so 
severe was the discipline of the Swedish troops at the time—1643. 

A subterranean passage formerly led from the castle to the val- 
ley, and you are yet shown in the rock an opening covered with 
brambles where it must have issued. The entrance was in the 
chapel, under the steps of the altar; you can still descend about 
fifty steps, but the rest of the way is choked up with stones. 

Werenwaag is a league farther on the left bank of the Danube. 
Two roads run thither from Beuron ; one under the walls of Wil- 
denstein and in the forest, which follows ihe windings of the river 
on the right bank; the other, crossing the covered bridge behind 
the convent, and winding at the foot of the mountains, beneath 
the overhanging rocks, and traversing the tunnel of one of them, 
which touches the river, forms the principal communication into 
the valley. Here, avalanches of stones, there, calcareuus pyra- 
mids, the height of which the eye can hardly measure, and, on 
the mountain side, groves of beech, birch, larch and pine, vary, at 
each turn of the road the perspective of the landscape, the rich 
verdure of the meadows and the lucidity of the water completing 
the scene of enchantment. 

But as you approach Werenwaag the. valley enlarges,and the 
rocks, shaded with ancient ash trees, recede from the Danube, and 
lift their high and blanched heads far above the forests. In the 
lower part, you see an imposing mass protruding into the valley, 
as if to command its two sides, and on its summit you distinguish 
the high tower of the old castle, uader the walls of which the 
hamlet of Langenbrunnen extends its rustic dwellings. Above 
the river is seen the bridge which joins the two banks on the Moes- 
kirck road, and in front workshops and a mill give an air of life 
and animation to the scene. 

Werenwaag is the most picturesque part of the whole valley, 
and nowhere else do you enjoy so brilliant a general view. Rome 
doubtless raised upon this spot a fort of observation which, being 
dismantled after the departure of her legions, was afterwards made 
use of by the German nobility who rebuilt it. It is at least cer- 
tain that a Roman road which, from Leptingen, passed by Won- 
dorf, Buckheim, Leiberdingen, and Kreehenheimstetten, descended 
by a lateral ~alley to the Danube, whence, ascending the opposite 
slope, its traces have not entirely disappeared, led to the plateau 
of Heuberg. Altstall, near Altheim, several leagues in the rear 
of Werenwaag, was the principal castle which protected this road, 
and it is to be presumed that the position of the rock on which 

_ Werenwaag stands, in the centre of the valley and commanding 
its whole extent, was not neglected. 

The present possessor laid out the fine road which leads thither, 
and by which carriages can drive to the castle gates. But the 
walls are abandoned, and one wing of the buildings has already 
been demolished. A few years longer of neglect, and the finest 
tower of the Danube will be nothing but a ruin. 

From the height of Werenwaag you see the village of Hausen 
in the depth of the valley. Although the road which leads thither 
is monotonous enough, you traverse it to see, in a lateral valley, 
the remains of the ancient castle of that name which, on a scarped 
rock, forms one of the most picturesque episodes of these environs. 

The sojourners at Beuron commonly take the road by Thiergar- 
ten, passing to Neidingen, under the walls of Falkenstein, another 
tower, the base of which it is impossible to reach. Falkenstein, 
whose position, on the point of an inaccessible rock, is perhaps 
the boldest of all the castles we have just mentioned, was an ap- 
purtenance of the ancient family of Magenbuch, quoted in the 
documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It passed, 
on the extinction of these knights, to the barons of Zimmern, who, 
in 1529, being raised by Charles V. to the rank of counts, divided 
into two branches, of which one kept the castle. This house, as 
we have seen at Wildenstein, was extinguished in 1594, and Falk- 
enstein, with their other property, passed to the counts of He)fen- 
stein, and from the latter, in 1627, to the house of Furstemberg. 

Let us return, and, passing beneath these crumbling battlements, 
ask what was the life of those who once dwelt here. Who will 
relate the adventures which disturbed the peace of these shores, 
when rapine, and, too often, fraud dwelt with them within these 
ramparts? Who will again recount their quarrels and their com- 
bats? They are all dead, and their names scarcely survive; but a 
few fragments of their abodes prove that they once existed. 

Beyond Beuron, and ascending the Danube, two more old cas- 
tles are objects of interest. The farthest, Kallenberg, is wholly 
in ruins, and worth visiting only on account of the wild scenery 
around it. It formerly belonged to the barons of Ulm, and was 
held by persons who bore its name. 

Brunnen, a little castle which belongs to the barons of Enzberg, 
presents a picturesque aspect from whatever point it is viewed. 
From the Friedingen road, it rises majestically before you on the 
immensity of the rock which sustains it; from the Buckheim 
road it is defined in the midst of the woods which surround. it; 
from the Danube it rears into the air its lofty tower; from the 
bridge which affords a passage to its base, it displays its stones, 
its triple gate, its battlements, and as a whole, forms one of those 
delightful pictures which captivate and surprise the artist. 

This castle, in former days, was of great extent, and was then 
the seat of aseignory belonging to the baronsof Weitingen. The 
view it commands, over all the surrounding places, the valley, the 
mountain plateau, even to the whitened peaks of Switzerland, 
which show themselves among the clouds of the horizon, amply 
repay the trouble of reaching it. 

Beyond the plateau, of which the eye takes in the whole extent 
to the east, is discerned an isolated cone, covered with forests. It 
indicates the place formerly occupied by the castle of Pfannenstiel, 
whose ruins are lost in the wood above the valley of the Beer. 
This valley which, by its proximity to that of the Danube, can 
be easily explored by the residents of Beuron, is doubtless less 
picturesque than the other, but yet it offers some interesting routes. 
Opposite Pfannenstiel was the castle of Kreidenstein, which has 
also entirely disappeared. Beyond the valley of Beerenthal, re- 
markable for its quarry of petrifactions, is the mill of Ensisheim, 
where tradition ihe locates an ancient castle, and where, in fact, 
are found some old subterranean arches, and old foundations. 
From these places you perceive, in the distance, some remains of 
Kraneck, which, in the fifteenth century, was ruined by the bur- 
gesses of Rotwell, and opposite, the site of Greifenstein, a wild 
position, whose immovable base is swept by the impetuous Beer, 
and which, doubtless, the Romans imp Seal when their different 
strong places corresponded to those on che Danube and protected 


' their establishments in the valley. 


The wild and beautiful scenery of the places we have rapidly 
sketched with the pen, and more liberally illustrated with the pen- 


* eiand graver, are enhanced by the picturesque costume of the 


inhabitants of both sexes, specimens of which are herewith pre- 
sented to the readers of the Pictorial, that they may have a com- 
plete idea of the valley of the, Danube. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SILENT RIVER. 


BY G. DAVIES BRAPWAY, M. D. 
Silent river, passive never, 
Still you onward, onward flow; 
Ever flowing, ever going, 
Making music as you go. 


Ripple, rippling, like some stripling 
Wandering o’er the downy lea; 
When, at twilight, soft the starlight 

Falls upon a summer's sea. 


While beside thee, I would chide thee 
For thy grave and solemn look ; 

Why not laughing, nectar quaffing, 
Like some gay and happy brook? 


Is not pleasure (priceless treasure), 
What we mortals seck below ; 
And enjoy it, or destroy it, 
As our passions ebb and flow? 


If it is so, why is this so? 
Why art thou so sad and still? 
Has some wooing been thy ruin? 
Is thy faithless lover ill? 


I have watched thee oft, to catch thee 
In some better mood than this; 

And have blessed thee, while I pressed thee 
(Soft 1 say it), for a kiss. 


Still my wooing and my cooing 
Both have ended, and I sing 

Now at twilight, neath the starlight, 
Thee and thy lone wandering. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


VERY POOR. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“ Wuar has become of the Wightmans ?”’ I asked my old friend 
Payson. I had returned to my native place after an absence of 
several years. Payson looked grave. 

“ Nothing wrong with them, I hope. Wightman was a clever 
mar, and he had a pleasant family.” 

My friend shook his head ominously. 

« He was doing very well when I left,” said I. 

“ All broken up now,” was answered. ‘‘ He failed several years 
ago.” 

“ Ah! I’m sorry to hear this. What has become of him ?” 

“T see him now and then, but I don’t know what he is doing.” 

“ And his family ?” 

“ They live somewhere in Old Town. I haven’t met any of 
them fora long time. Some one told me that they were very 

r.” 

This intelligence caused a feeling of sadness to pervade my 
mind. The tone and manner of Payson, as he used the words 
“very poor,”’ gave to them a more than ordinary meaning. I 
saw, in imagination, my old friend reduced from comfort and 
respectability, to a condition of extreme poverty, with all its suf- 
ferings and humiliations. While my mind was occupied with 
these unpleasant thoughts, my friend said - 

“You must dine with me to-morrow. Mrs. Payson will be 
glad to see you, and I want to havea long talk about old times. 
We dine at three.” . 

I promised to be with them, in agreement with the invitation ; 
and then we parted. It was during business hours, and as my 
friend’s manner was somewhat occupied and hurried, I did not 
think it right to trespass on his time. What I had learned of the 
Wightmans troubled my thoughts. I could not get them out of 
my mind. They were estimable people. I had prized them above 
ordinary acquaintances ; and it did seem peculiarly hard that they 
should have suffered misfortune. ‘ Very poor’’—I could not get 
the words out of my ears. The way in which they were spoken 
involved more than the words themselves expressed, or rather, 
gave a broad latitude to theirmeaning. “ Very poor! Ah me!” 
The sigh was deep and involuntary. 

I inquired of several old acquaintances whom I met during the 
day, for the Wightmans ; but all the satisfaction I received was, 
Wightman had failed in business several years before, and was 
now living somewhere in Old Town in a very poor way. “They 
are miserably poor,” said one. “I see Wightman occasionally,” 
said another—“ he looks seedy enough.” “ His girls take in sew- 
ing, I have heard,” said a third, who spoke with a slight air of 
contempt, as if there were something disgraceful attached to nee- 
dle-work, when pursued as a means of livelihood. I would have 
called, during the day, upon Wightman, but failed to ascertain 
his place of residence. 

“Glad to see you!” Payson extended his hand with a show 
of cordiality, as I entered his store between two and three o’clock 
on the next day. “‘ Sit down and look over the papers for a little 
while,” he added. “I'll be with youin a moment. Just finish- 
ing up my bank business.” 

“‘ Business first,” was my answer, as I took the proffered news- 
paper. “ Stand upon no ceremony with me.” ‘ 

As Payson turned partly from me, and bent his head to the 
desk at which he was sitting, I could not but remark the sudden- 
ness with which the smile my appearance had awakened faded 
from his countenance. Before him was a pile of bank bills, several 
checks, and quite a formidable array of bank notices. He counted 
the bills and checks, and after recording the amount upon a slip 
of paper, glanced uneasily at his watch, sighed, and then looked 


anxiously towards the door. At this moment a clerk entered has- 
tily, and made some communication in an undertone, which 
brought from my friend a disappointed and impatient expression. 

“Go to Wilson,” said he, hurriedly, “and tell him to send me 
a check for five hundred without fail. Say that I am so much 
short in my bank payments, and that it is now too late to get the 
money any where else. Don’t linger a moment ; it is twenty-five 
minutes to three now.” 

The clerk departed. He was gone full ten minutes, during 
which period Payson remained at his desk, silent, but showing 
many signs of uneasiness. On returning, he brought the desired 
check, and was then despatched to lift the notes for which this late 
provision was made. 

“ What a life for a man to lead,” said my friend, turning to me 
with a contracted brow and a sober face. ‘I sometimes wish 
myself on an island in mid ocean. You remember C———?” 

“ Very well.” 

“ He quit business a year ago, and bought a farm. I saw him 
the other day. ‘ Payson,’ said he, with an air of satisfaction, ‘I 
haven’t seen a bank notice this twelvemonth.’ He’s a happy 
man! This note paying is the curse of my life. I’m forever on 
the street financiering—Financiering! How I hate the word! 
But come—they’ll be waiting dinner for us. Mrs. Payson is de- 
lighted at the thought of seeing you. How long is it since you 
were here? About ten years, if I’m not mistaken. You'll find 
my daughters quite grown up. Clara is in her twentieth year. 
You, of course, recollect her only as a little school-girl. Ah me! 
how time does fly!” 

I found my friend living in a handsome house in Franklin 
Street. It was showily, not tastefully, furnished, and the same 
might be said of his wife and daughters. When I last dined with 
them—it was many years before—they were living in a modest, 
but very comfortable way, and the whole air of their dwelling was 
that of cheerfulness and comfort. Now, though their ample par- 
lors were gay with rich Brussels, crimson damask, and brocatclle, 
there was no genuine home feeling there. Mrs. Payson, the last 
time I saw her, wore a mousseline de laine, of subdued colors, 
a neat lace collar around her neck, fastened with a small diamond 
pin, the marriage gift of her father. Her hair, which curled nat- 
urally, was drawn behind her ears in a few gracefully falling ring- 
lets. She needed no other ornament. Anything beyond would 
have taken from the chiefest of her attractions, her bright, 
animated countenance, in which her friends ever read a heart- 
welcome. 

How changed from this was the rather stately woman, whose 
real pleasure at seeing an old friend was hardly warm enough to 
melt through the ice of an imposed formality. How changed 
from this the pale, cold, worn face, where selfishness and false 
pride had been doing a sad, sad work. Ah! the rich Honiton lace 
cap and costly cape; the profusion of gay ribbons, and glitter of 
jewelry ; the ample folds of glossy satin; how poor a compensa- 
tion were they for the true woman I had parted with years ago, 
and now sought beneath these showy adornments in vain! 

Two grown-up daughters, dressed almost as flauntingly as their 
mother, were now presented. In the artificial countenance of the 
oldest, I failed to discover any trace of my former friend Clara. 


A little while we talked formally, and with some constraint all 
around ; then, as the dinner had been waiting us, and was now 
served, we proceeded to the dining-room. I did not feel honored 
by the really sumptuous meal the Paysons had provided for their 
old friend ; because it was clearly to be seen that no honor was 
intended. The honor was all for themselves. The ladies had 
not adorned their persons, nor provided their dinner, to give me 
welcome and pleasure, but to exhibit to the eyes of their guest 
their wealth, luxury, and social importance. If I had failed to 
perceive this, the conversation of the Paysons would have made 
it plain, for it was of style and elegance in house-keeping and 
dress—of the ornamental in all its varieties ; and in no case of 
the truly domestic and useful. Once or twice I referred to the 
Wightmans; but the ladies knew nothing of them, and seemed 
almost to have forgotten that such persons ever lived. 


It did not take me long to discover that, with all the luxury by 
which my friends were surrounded, they were far from being 
happy. Mrs. Payson and her daughters, had, I could see, become 
envious as well as proud. They wanted a larger house, and more 
costly furniture in order to make as imposing an appearance as 
some others whom they did not consider half as good as them- 
selves. To all they said on this subject, I noticed that Payson 
himself maintained, for the most part, a half-moody silence. It 
was, clearly enough, unpleasant to him. 

“ My wife and daughters think I’m made of money,” said he, 
once, half laughing. ‘“‘ Bnt if they knew how hard it was to get 
hold of, sometimes, they would be less free in spending. I tell 
them I am a poor man, comparatively speaking ; but I might as 
well talk to the wind.” 

“ Just as well,” replied his wife, forcing an incredulous laugh ; 
“why will you use such language? A poor man!” 

“‘ He that wants what he is not able to buy, is a poor man, if I 
understand the meaning of the term,” said Payson, with some 
feeling. ‘‘ And he who lives beyond his income, as a good many 
of our acquaintances do to my certain knowledge, is poorer still.’ 

“ Now don’t get to riding that hobby, Mr. Payson,” broke in 
my friend’s wife, deprecatingly—“ don’t, if you please. In the 
first place, it’s hardly polite,, and, in the second place, it is by no 
means agreeable. Don’t mind him’—and the lady turned to me 
gaily—“ he gets in these moods sometimes.” 

I was not in the least surprised to hear this, after what I had 
witnessed, both in his store and in his house, Put the two scenes 
and circumstances together, and how could it well be otherwise ? 

My friend, thus re-acted upon, ventured no further remuck on 
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a subject that was so disagreeable to his family. But while they 
talked of style and fashion, he sat silent, and, to my mind, op- 
pressed with no very pleasant thoughts. After the ladies had 
retired, he said, with considerable feeling : 

“All this looks and sounds very well, perhaps ; but there are 
two aspects to almost everything. My wife and daughters get 
one view of life, and I another. ‘hey see the romance, I the hard 
reality. It is impossible for me to get money as fast as they wish 
to spend it, It was my fault in the beginning, I suppose. Ah! 
how difficult it is to correct an error when once made. I tell them 
that I am a poor man, but they smile in my face, and ask me for 
a hundred dollars to shop with in the next breath. I remon- 
strate, but it avails not, for they don’t credit what Isay. And J 
am poor—poorer, I sometimes think, than the humblest of my 
clerks, who manages, out of his salary of four hundred a year, to 
lay up fifty dollars. He is never in want of a dollar, while I go 
searching about, anxious and troubled, for my thousands daily. 
He and his patient, cheerful, industrious little wife find peace 
and contentment in the single room their limited means enables 
them to procure, while my family turn dissatisfied from the costly 
adornments of our spacious home, and sigh for richer furniture, 
and a larger and more showy mansion. If I were a millionaire, 
their ambition might be satisfied. Now, their ample wishes may 
not be filled. I must deny them, or meet inevitable ruin. As it 
is, I am living far beyond a prudent limit—not half so far, how- 
ever, as many around me, whose fatal example is ever tempting 
the weak ambition of their neighbors.” 

This, and much more of similar import, was said by Payson. 
When I turned from his elegant home, there was no envy in my 
heart. He was called a rich and prosperous man by all whom I 
heard speak of him, but in my eyes, he was very poor. 

A day or two afterwards, I saw Wightman in the street. He 
was so changed in appearance that I should hardly have known 
him, had he not first spoken. He looked, in my eyes, twenty 
years older than when last we met. His clothes were poor, though 
scrupulously clean; and, on observing him more closely, I per- 
ceived an air of neatness and grder, that indicates nothing of that 
disregard about external appearance which so often accompanies 
poverty. 

He grasped my hand cordially, and inquired, with a genuine 
interest, after my health and welfare. I answered briefly, and 
then said : 

“T am sorry to hear that it is not so well with you in worldly 
matters as when I left the city.” 

A slight shadow flitted over his countenance, but it grew quickly 
cheerful again. 

“ One of the secrets of happiness in this life,” said he, “is con- 
tentment with our lot. We rarely learn tnis in prosperity. It is 
not one of the lessons taught in that school.” 

“ And you have learned it ?” said I. 

“TI have been trying to learn it,’ he answered, smiling. 
“ But I find it one of the most difficult of lessons. I do not hope 
to acquire it perfectly.” 

A cordial invitation to visit his family and take tea with them 
followed, and was accepted. I must own, that I prepared to go 
to the Wightmans with some misgivings as to the pleasure I 
should receive. Almost every one of their old acquaintances, to 
whom I had addressed inquiries on the subject, spoke of them 
with commiseration, as “very poor.” If Wightman could bear 
the change with philosophy, I hardly expected to find the same 
Christian resignation in his wife, whom I remembered as a gay, 
lively woman, fond of social pleasures. 

Such were my thoughts when I knocked at the door of a small 
house, that stood a little back from the street. It was quickly 
opened by a tall, neatly-dressed girl, whose pleasant face lighted 
into a smile of welcome as she pronounced my name. 

“ This is not Mary?” I said, as I took her proffered hand. 

“ Yes, this is your hen Mary,”’ she answered. “ Father told 
me you were coming.” 

Mrs. Wightman came forward as I ial the room into which 
the front door opened, and gave me a most cordial welcome. 
Least of all had time and reverses changed her. Though a little 
subdued, and rather paler and thinner, her face had the old heart- 
warmth in it—the eyes were bright from the same cheerful spirit. 

“How glad Iam to see you again!” said Mrs. Wightman. 
And she was glad. Every play of feature, every modulation of 
tone, showed this.* 

Soon her husband came in, and then she excused herself with a 
smile, and went out, as I very well understood, to see after tea. 
In a little while supper was ready, and I sat down, with the fam- 
ily, in their small breakfast room, to one of the pleasantest meals 
Ihave ever enjoyed. A second daughter, who was learning a 
trade, came in just as we were taking our places at the table, and 
was introduced. What a beautiful glow was upon her young 
countenance! She was the very image of health and cheer- 
fulness. 

When I met Wightman in the street, I thought his countenance 
wore something of a troubled aspect—this was the first impres- 
sion it made upon me. Now, as I looked into his face, and lis- 
tened to his cheerful, animated conversation, so full of life’s true 
philosophy, I could not but feel an emotion of wonder. “ Very 
poor!” How little did old friends, who covered their neglect of 
this family with these commiserating words, know of their real 
state. How little did they dream that sweet peace folded her 
wings in that humble dwelling nightly ; and that morning brought 
to each a cheerful, resolute spirit, which bore them bravely through 

’ all their daily toil. 

“ How are you getting along, now, Wightman?” I asked, as, 

after bidding good evening to his pleasant family, I stood with 
* him at the gate opening from the street to his modest dwelling. 


“ Very well,” was his cheerful reply. “It was up hill work 
for several years, when I only received five hundred dollars salary 
as clerk, and all my children were young. But now, two of them 
are earning something, and I receive eight hundred dollars instead 
of five. We have managed to save enough to buy this snug little 
house. The last payment was made a month since. I am begin- 
ning to feel rich.” 

And he laughed a pleasant laugh. 

“‘ Very poor,” I said to myself, musingly, as I walked away 
from the humble abode of the Wightmans. ‘‘ Very poor. The 
words have had a wrong application.” 

On the next day I met Payson. 

“T spent last evening with the Wightmans,” said I. 

“Indeed! How did you find them? Very poor, of course.” 

“T have not met a more cheerful family for years. No, Mr. 
Payson, they are not ‘very poor,’ for they take what the great 
Father sends, and use it with thankfulness. Those who ever want 
more than they possess are the very poor. But such are not the 


Wightmans.” 
Payson looked at me a moment or two curiously, and then let 


his eyes fall to the ground. A little while he mused. Light was 
breaking in upon him. 

“Contented and thankful!” said he, lifting his eyes from the 
ground. “Ah! my friend, if I and mine were only contented 
and thankful !” 

“You have cause to be,” I remarked. 
hath covered your table with blessings.” 

“ And yet we are poor—very poor,” said he, “for we are neither 
contented nor thankful. We ask for more than we possess, and, 
because it is not given, we are fretful and impatient. Yes, yes— 
we, not the Wightmans, are poor—very poor.” 

And with these words on his lips, my old friend turned from 
me, and walked slowly away, his head bent in musing attitude to 
the ground. Not long afterwards, I heard that he had failed. 

“ Ah!” thought I, when this news reached me, “now you are 
poor, very poor, indeed!” And it was so. . 


+ > 
+ > 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


PARSON SURELY’S EXPERIMENT. 


A SKETCH FOR WEATHER GRUMBLERS. 


BY BURDICK. 


“The great Father 


Tue small parish at Fallowdale had been for some time with- 
out a pastor. The members were nearly all farmers, and they had 
not much money to bestow upon the support of a clergyman; 
yet they were willing to pay for anything that could promise them 
any due return of good. In course of time, it happened that the 
Rev. Abraham Sarely visited Fallowdale, and as a Sabbath pass- 
ed during his sojourn, he held a meeting in the small church. The 
people were pleased with his preaching, and some of them pro- 
posed inviting him to remain with them, and take charge of their 
spiritual welfare. 

Upon the merits of this proposition, there was a long discus- 
sion. Parson Surely had signified his willingness to take a per- 
manent residence at Fallowdale, but the members of the parish 
could not so readily agree to hire him. 

“IT don’t see the use of hiring a parson,” said Mr. Sharp, an 
old farmer of the place. 
any money to spare, we'd better lay it up for something else. A 
parson can’t learn me anything ” 

To this it was answered, that stated religious meetings would 
be of great benefit to the younger people, and also a source of real 
social good to all. 

“T don’t know ’bout that,” said Sharp, after he had heard the 
arguments against him. Sharp was one of the wealthiest men 
in the parish, and consequently one of the mostinfluential. “ L’ve 
hearn tell,” he continued, “‘ of a parson that could pray for rain, 
and have it come at any time. Now if we could hit upon such a 
parson as that, I would go in for hiring him.” 

This opened a new idea to the unsophisticated minds of Fal- 
lowdale. The farmers often suffered from long droughts, and 
after arguing awhile longer, they agreed to hire Parson Surely 
upon the condition that he should give them rain whenever they 
wished for it, and, on the other hand, that he would also give 
them fair weather when required. Deacons Smith and Townsend 
were deputised to make this arrangement known to the parson, 
and the people remained in the church while their messengers 
went upon their errand. 

When the deacons returned, Mr. Surely accompanied them. 
He smiled, as he entered the church, and with a graceful bow he 
saluted the people there assembled. 

“ Well, my friends,” he said, as he ascended the platform in 
front of the desk, “‘I have heard your request to me, and, strange 
as it may appear, I have come to accept your proposal; but I can 
do it only on one condition; and that is, that your request for a 
change of weather must be unanimous.” 

’ This appeared very reasonable, since every member of the par- 
ish had a deep interest in the farming business, and ere long it 
was arranged that Mr. Surely should become the pastor of Fallow- 
dale, and that he should give the people rain whenever they 
agked for it. 

When Mr. Surely returned to his lodgings, his wife was utter- 
ly astounded upon learning the nature of the contract her husband 
had entered into; but the pastor only smiled, and bade her wait 
for the result 

“But you know you cannot make it rain,” persisted Mrs. 
Surely ; “and you know, too, that the farmers here will be want- 
ing rain very often when there is none for them. You will be 


“He can do us no good. If we’ve got J 


“ T will learn them a lesson,” quietly retarned the pastor. 

“Ay—that you cannot be so good as your word ; and when you 
have learned it to them, they will turn you off.” 

“ We shall see,” was Mr. Surely’s reply, as he took up a book 
and commenced reading. 

This was a signal for the wife to desist from further conversa- 
tion on the subject, and she at once obeyed. 

Time flew on, and at length the hot days of midsummer were 
at hand. For three weeks it had not rained, and the young corn 
was beginning to curl up beneath the effects of the drought. In 
this extremity, the people bethought themselves of the promise 
of their pastor, and some of them hastened to his dwelling. 

“Come,” said Sharp, whose hilly farm was suffering severely, 
“we want some rain. You remember your promise.” 

“Certainly,” returned Mr. Surely. “If you will call for a 
mesting bal the members of the parish, I wiil be with you this 


evening.” 
With this the applicants were perfectly satisfied, aa forthwith 


they hastened to call the flock together. 

“ Now you'll see the hour of your disgrace,” 
after the visitors had gone. 
dertook to deceive them so.” 

“TI did not deceive them.” 

“ Yes, you surely did.” 

“We shall see,” responded the pastor. 

““ So we shall see,”’ added the lady. 

The hour for the meeting came around, and Parson Surely met 
his people at the church. They were all there—most of them 
anxious, and the remainder curious. 

“‘ Now, my friends,” said the pastor, arising upon the-platform, 
“‘T have come to hear your request. What is it?” 

“ We want rain,” bluntly spoke Farmer Sharp ; “and you know 
you promised to give it to us.” 

“Ay—rain—rain,” repeated half a dozen voices. 

“Very well. Now when will you have it ?” 

“ This very night. Let it rain all night long, 
which several others immediately assented. 

“No, no, not to-night,” cried Deacon Smith. “I have six or 
seven tons of well made hay in the field, and I would not have it 
wet for any thing.” 

“So have I hay out,” added Mr. Peck. 
rain to-night.” 

“‘ Then let it be to-morrow.” 

“Tt will take me all day to-morrow to get my hay in,” said 
Smith. 

Thus the objections came up for the two succeeding days, and 
at length, by way of compromise, Mr. Sharp proposed that they 
should have rain in just four days. “For,” said he, “by that 
time, all the hay which is now out can be got in, and we need not 
cut any—” 

“ Stop, stop,” uttered Mrs. Sharp, pulling her worthy husband 
smartly by the sleeve. “That is the day we have set to go to 
Snowhill. It mustn’t rain then !” 

This was law for Mr. Sharp, so he proposed that the rain 
should come in one week, and then resumed his seat. But this 
would not do. Many of the people would not have it put off so 
long. “If we can’t have rain before then, we’d better not have 
it at all,” said they 

In short, the meeting resulted in just no conclusion at all, 
for the good people found it utterly impossible to agree upon a 
time when it should rain. 

“ Until you can make up your minds upon this point,” said the 
pastor, as he was about leaving the church, ‘‘ we must all trust in 
the Lord.” And after this the people followed him from the 


said Mrs. Surely, 
“QO, I am very sorry you ever un- 


” 


said Sharp, to 


« We wont have it 


Poth Deacon Smith and Mr. Peck got their hay safely in, but 
on the very day that Mr. Sharp and his wife were to have started 
for Snowhill, it began to rain in right good earnest. Sharp lost 
his visit, but he met the disappointment with good grace, for his 
crops smiled at the rain. 

Ere another month had rolled by, another meeting was called 
for a petition for rain, but this time the result was the same as 
before. Many of the people had their muck to dig, ‘and rain 
would prevent them. Some wanted the rain immediately—some 
in one, some in two, and some in three days, while others wanted 
it put off longer. So Mr. Surely had not yet occasion to call 
for rain. 

One year rolled by, and up to that time the people of Fallow- 
dale had never once been able to agfee upon the exact kind of 
weather they would have, and the result was, that they began to 
open their eyes to the fact that this world would be a strange 
place, if its inhabitants could govern it. While they had been 
longing for a power they did not possess, they had not seen its 
absurdity, but now that they -had, in good faith, tried to apply 
that power, under the belief that it was theirs, they saw clearly 
that they were getting beyond their sphere. They saw that Na- 
ture’s laws were safer in the hands of Nature’s God than in the 
hands of Nature’s children. , 

On the last Sabbath in the first year of Mr. Surely’s settlement, 
at Fallowdale, he offered to take up his connexion with the par- 
ish ; but the people would not listen to it. They had become at- 
tached to him and to the meetings, and they wished him to stay. 
“ But I can no longer rest under our former contract with re- 
gard to the weather,” said the pastor. 

“Nor do we wish you to,” returned Sharp. “ Only preach to 
us and teach us and our children how to live, and help ug, et 7" 
cial and happy.” 

“And,” added the pastor, while a tear of pride stood in 


“« All things above our proper sphere we will leave with 


disgraced.” 


* He doeth all things weil.’”’ 


as he looked for an instant into the face of his now Se 
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BAILEY & CO.’8 EXHIBITION OF SILVER WARE, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, NEW YORK. 


BAILEY & CO.’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE PALACE. 

We present to our readers in this number an engraving of arti- 
cles of silver ware presented for exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
New York, by the long known and well established firm of Bailey 
& Co., of Philadelphia, formerly Bailey & Kitchen, No. 136 
Chestnut Street. The collection represented in the engraving is 
taken and copied from the articles as they present themselves to 
the eye of the visitor, they having been taken from among their 
stock on hand, and not manufactured for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing. Their manufactory’ is one of the most extensive in the 
United States, and the style and beauty of their product speaks 
tor themselves. That it compares favorably with any now on 
exhibition is admitted by all ue have given time for comparison, 
and we feel assured that any article in their line of manufacture, 
however elaborate, can be as well executed by them as by any 
foreign house. Among the contributions of this firm are a silver 
tea set with water-kettle, richly chased with Chinese landscape 
and figures, and matted all over; four pieces, including coffee urn, 
part of a large set, richly engraved with military devices ; a silver 
set, richly chased with hunting scenes, and gilt, each piece with a 
different device on each side; a silver set, six pieces, Roman urn 
shape, chased with flowers and leaves, and birds-eye all over; a 
silver castor, cornucopia 
foot, and rings for bottles, 
richly ornamented with 
fruits, flowers and vegeta- 
bles, to represent the con- 


tents of the cruets; the = 
castor can be removed, <3) 


leaving the foot or cornu- 
copia as a rich flower- 
stand ; a dinner set of four 
vegetable dishes, two oys- 
ter dishes, two pitchers, 
one soup tureen, two gra- 
vy boats, one castor, four 
salts, richly chased, a rich- 
ly caparisoned elephant 
on the top, which can be 
removed so as to use eight 
dishes in place of four; a 
silver coffee urn, richly 
chased with sporting 
scenes; a silver water- 
kettle on stand, with spirit 
lump, and tray richly chas- 
ed with Chinese landscape 
and figures; a chemically 
ure silver butter tub, rich- 
y chased with grapes and 
leaves, and ivy leaves and 
berries ; a silver cake bas- 
ket, richly chased with 
grape leaves and stalks ; 
a tea set, six pieces, an- 
tique form, and rich an- 
tique engraving ; two milk 
pitchers, antique form, ser- 
pent handle, and richly 
chased bodies; a sugar 
bowl, with stag’s head han- 
dies and hunting embel- 
l.shments, chased oak and 
a‘orn; two richly chased 
claret pitchers; a telea-- 
t-te set, three pieces, richly 
engraved; two goblets,on 
grape vine stand, gilt in- 
side, chased grapes and 
leaves; two goblets, old 
style, antique engraving ; 
a ice pitcher, 
double and “air tight to 
prescrv@ ice a length of 
time; a set of salt-cellars 
— Naptilus on rock ; a set 
valt cellars — Naatilus on 


coral; table bells; a plain Roman border coffee urn, with heater ; 
sugar basins and baskets; milk pitchers with covers; spoons in 
great variety of patterns ; also ice tongs, salad tongs, olive spoons, 
strawberry scoops and shovels, ice-cream spoons, twisted shank, 
fruit knives, crumb scrapers, pastry knives, ice-cream knives, ham 
holders, cheese scoops, ete., ete. Every article in the case is of 
standard silver, and none made especially for the exhibition, but 
allin the general way of business. This is a matter worthy of 
remembrance in examining the contributions of the exhibition. In 
England, probably, there was scarcely an article of ordinary manu- 
facture contributed to the London Crvstal Palace, that was not 
expressly designed for the purpose ; whereas in the New York ex- 
hibition there are probably very few articles that are not taken at 
large from the stocks of those who contribute them, and, conse- 
quently are a fine representation of what the contributors are able 
at any time to furnish or manufacture. The exhibition on this 
account, and in this particular, is, therefore, much more faithful 
and true than its great model. It is highly creditable to our 
country, that we have no longer to go abroad to procure those 
beauties of workmanship, which, not long ago, were altogether 
imported, but which are now as elegantly produced in this country 
as they can be done in Europe. 


HERRING’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFE, AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. the 


HERRING’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFE. 

Silas C. Herring, of No. 135 Water Street, New York, has 
placed in the Exhibition of the Industry of ‘all Nations the largest 
and most beautiful assortment of fire and burglar proof safes ever 
exhibited in this country. The largest and most costly as repre- 
sented by the engraving below, is of the most superior and expen- 
sive finish, and the interior fitted for the reception and protection 
of valuable jewels and diamonds (a fitting receptacle for such gems 
of art, and is, in fact, nightly selected for lodgment of the 
most costly and valuable jewelry and diamonds now on exhihi- 
tion at the Palace, and the keys placed in custody of Captain 
Bowyer of the police.) The whole body of the safe is incased, or 
lined, with thick plates of chilled iron. The inner doors are com- 
posed of heavy plate iron, lined the same as the body with chilled 
iron, and over this a heavy grate of bar iron placed crosswise, and 
riveted in the most substantial manner. The panels are highly 
ornamented with marbleized iron, the hinges, knobs, keys, and 
various ornaments are heavily silver plated, and throughout chal- 
lenge competition with everything of the kind ever manufactured. 
The inner doors are secured with Jones’s patent permutation bank 
lock, and the outer doors with Hall’s patent powder and thief- 
proof bank lock, and is the same as was on Mr. Herring’s safe’ 
that took the premium at» 
the World’s Fair in Lon- - 
don, in 1851, and the only > 
powder proof lock that’ 
was awarded a medal at - 
that exhibition—the patent 
for which Mr. H. is sole 
owner for the whole Uni- 
ted States. Mr. Herring 
has a number of smaller 
fire-proof safes in the ex- 
hibition that are beautiful 
gems of their kind; but 
all these, for elaborate fin- 
ish as well as strength, 
are far eclipsed by his 
burglar proof safe, that 
looks more like burnished 
silver than anything else, 
and might readily be mis- © 
taken for a silver bureau, 
strayed from the show-' 
cases of the Messrs. Ball, ~ 
Tompkins & Black, or” 
some other exhibitor of: 
splendid silver ware, and 
uuless we had ocular de- 
monstration of the fact, ‘ 
we could scarcely believe 
that iron was susceptible — 
of so high and beautifal’ 
finish. This safe, or burg- 
lar proof chest, is secured ’ 
by a new and most ingen- ” 
ious powder proof lock, of 
recent invention, the pa- 
tent for which Mr. H. has 
also secured, and in fact 
he has availed himself of « 
quite a number of the'most 
renowned locks in the 
world, and will not hesi- 
tate to place from $1000. 
to $5000 behind his lock 
on exhibition, as a reward « 
to the picklock who can 
open them. This, as is” 
the case with all the arti-’ 
cles we have selected for’ 
illustration, is # subject of 
general interest, and richly 
worthy the careful notice 
of all visi 
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LINHERR & CO.’s TTAIR JEWELRY, AT THE 


STATUE OF COLUMBUS. 
In front of the stairs at the northwest intersection of the tran- 
sept of the Crystal Palace, and forming a portion of the Italian 
department, stands a statue in Italian marble, of Christopher 
Coiumbus, which certainly is deserving of the highest meed of 
commendation. Asa work of art it is truly beautiful, and at- 
tracts the attention of all who have any taste for those sublime 
efforts of the chisel when guided by the hand of genius. The 
great navigator is represented as before the council of Salamanca, 
endeavoring with ali the energy of his character to convince the 
benighted and pre- 
judiced monks of 
the feasibility of 
his plans of reach- . 
ing the Indies by 
travelling a west- 
erly course. The 
face is expressive 
in the highest de- 
feel- 
ngs which might 
readily be sup- 
to actuate 
im under the cir- 1A 
cumstances in | NA 
which he wasthen , 
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STATUE OF COLUMBUS, EXHIBITING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


that attract more ad- 
miration than the ex- 
hair jewelry of 

inherr & Co., 577 
Broadway. The or- 
naments in the case 
depicted by our artist, 
consist of bracelets, 
necklaces, brooches, 
chains, and every con- 
ceivable variety of 
decorations for the 
dress toilet of a lady, 
which would come 
under the head of 
jewelry, if fabricated 
of gold and gems. 
The mountings are of 
gold, but the material 
of the ornaments is 
hair wrought in every 
kind of braid, dispos- 
ed in every graceful 
shape, and applied in 
a thousand ways of 
which ordinary taste 


of ornaments of the most be- 
coming and beautifal charac- 
ter. The bracelet and tea set 
—think of a tea set made of a lover’s hair!—are really wonders 
of art, and must have required great labor to perfect them. By 
the aid of Linherr & Co., a belle might appear in a full suit of jew- 
elry, shorn from her own flowing tresses, and “ turned into shape ” 
by the dextrous fingers of these extraordinary artists. In none 
of the many representations which we have given of the fancy 
articles in the New York Crystal Palace, have we represented an 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


article, or specimens of delicate and curious workmanship, that 
could exceed in minute and general excellence these specimens of 
hair work from the establishment of Linherr & Co. In the exhi- 
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SPECIMENS OF HAIR WORK, 
Among the more delicate fancy articles at the 
Crystal Palace, in the department of personal 

adornment, there are few specimens of Ki 


and skill would never dream. We all preserve 
the hair of deceased or absent friends as a pre- 
cious memento, but to Linherr & Co. belongs 
the merit of turning the plain souvenir into sets 


bition these articles have created a just degree 
of praise, always mingled with unfvigned sur- 
prise at the show of skill and patience that has 


jouterie necessarily been employed to produce the mi- 


LINHERR & CO.’8 HAIR BRACELET, AT CRYSTAL PALACE. 


nute and elegant ornaments. It is but com- 
paratively a short period of time since the wear- 
ing of hair ornaments was introduced into this 
country; the old style of wearing a friend’s 


LINHERR & CO.’S HAIR TEA SET, AT CRYSTAL PALACE. 


hair in a locket has been common enough from time immemorial, 
but it is a very modern fashion to so braid and form the hair as to 
make not only an outside ornament of itself, but also to produce 
the most beautiful and delicate effect. The perfection to which 
this new art has been brought, has led to the general adoption of 
these ornaments by the ladies, and they are now almost as much 
worn by the “ upper ten” as are golden ornaments ; and that the 
effect—to say nothing of the pleasant idea of thus wearing the 
hair of those we love and cherish—is oe superior to 
metallic jewelry, no person of good taste will venture to deny. 
Let those of the readers of the Pictorial whe visit the Crystal 
Palace, not forget to examine the originals of the pictures we pre- 
sent herewith, and they cannot do better, if in search of orna- 
ments of a trul 

beautiful and del- 
icate character, 
than to call apon 
Linherr & 
577 Broadway, 
New York. We 
know of families 
in this city who 
have largely in- 
troduced this new 
style of orna- 
ment, and of mo- 
thers who fhus 
wear bracelets of 


their children’s 
hair, most ingen- 
iously wrought, 


and in some in- 
stances even, of 
elaborate necklu- 
ap ces of the same. 
|, Children, too, 
a wear the hair of 
departed parents, 
or of those still 
with them. To 
| our mind this is 
a very beantiful 
and tender idea, 
and we can hard- 

ly conceive of a 
more agreeable 
or interesting to- 
ken or keepsake 
than can be pro- 
duced in this 
manner by the 
skilful hands of 
those who have 
acquired this cu- 
rious art of man- 
ufacture,and who 
now practise it 
in such perfection 
in this country, 
producing, as our 
engravings will 


evince, forms and 
designs of any 


desirable pattern 
or character. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY GRANDFATHER. 
A REVOLUTIONARY MEMORIAL. 


BY CHARLES L. WHELER. 


When the spring was all a-glow, 
And the flowers ’gan to blow, 
How dear was his delight to sit before the door, 
While the blithe, irreverent air, 
Trified loosely with his hair, 
All whitened with the snows of ninety years and o’er. 


Facing to the southern view, 
Stood his home of sober hue, 
And hence the sunshine ever streamed along the yard, 
Crimsoning the lilac trees, 
Ere the half awakened bees, 
For early forage "gan to search the greening sward. 


Many are the spring-times past 
Since his place he held the last, 
But yet, to memory’s eye, he sits forever there; 
Linking well our simple days 
With the outre dress and ways, 
That make our grandsires seem so wonderful and queer. 


Quaintly dight with carvings rare 
Was his antiquated chair, 
And eke his old, three-cornered hat, besilvered round, 
As it hung upon his knee, 
Was a fitting company 
To buckles, silver-bright, that kept his hosen bound. 


And his golden-headed cane, 
From an English oak was ta’en, 
That cast its scanty shade the grave of Hampden o'er; 
And a mark was on its side, 
That could start a thrill of pride, 
A pilgrim name entraced two hundred years before 


Thereon are deeds of his to tell; 
Under doughty Pepperell 
He stemmed the icy sleet from stormy Labrador, 
Till the brave New England fire, 
Mounting higher up and higher, 
Victorious blazed upon the Breton shore. 


He was there upon the morn 
When the rampant Unicorn 
Was hunted from the plains of rural Lexington ; 
And on Saratoga’s field 
He beheld the foeman yield, 
Nor saw he once his home until the peace was won. 


Honor to his simple name! 
Would that I could give it fame, 
In measure to the deeds and honest worth he bore; 
But, ab me! this brave intent 
Ends—a paper monument, 
That soon will rot, and leave him nameless as before! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE MILK-MAID OF MARATHON, 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 

Just before the Revolution broke out which resulted in the glo- 
rious emancipation of Greece from the brutal despotism of Tur- 
key, the people of Athens were ground to the earth by their polit- 
ical oppressors ; but more particularly so by the pashas, who, as 
governors of the ancient divisions of the country, set no bounds 
to their exactions. 

Such was the state of society men dared not to think. To en- 
tertain an opinion was a crime, provided it could be detected by 
the vigilant servants of Mahmoud II., whose energy was indom- 
itable in crushing what he could not cure. It was difficult, how- 
ever, to suppress the natural impulses of the heart, in the midst 
of the horrors that were practised by the barbarous minions of 
pashas who were infinitely more cruel than their man-slaying 
master, the Padisha. The fettered and shackled Athenians whis- 
pered what could not be spoken. True it was that the blood of 
ancient renown in the veins of the descendants of those who wor- 
shipped the unknown gods boiled and foamed, but their degrada- 
tion forbid even aspirations to heaven for relief, for fear that it 
might bring a still heavier burden of personal misery. 

Wretchedness was impressed upon every object, from the Par- 
thenon to the hovel of the timid peasant. Domestic comfort was 
wholly unknown ; morals were shadows of past virtues; and the 
remnant of civilization, that once had its empire among the 
islands of the gean Sea, was put to flight by the murderous 
scimetars of a merciless army of semi-barbarians. 

Such was Greece, and such, too, was the real condition of the 
capital, with its few degraded citizens, when a desolating war, 
like a sweeping pestilence, commenced its destructive labors. It 
is the express business of soldiers to slaughter and conquer; and 
none loved it better than the ferocious Albanian troops at the 
barracks. 

At the northern root of Mount Pentelicum—that mighty maga- 
zine of ancient building materials, from whence all the marble 
was taken used in the construction of the Parthenon, that crown 
of Acropolis, the temple of Jupiter Olympus, whose vast ruins are 
the wonder of travellers—there is the remnant of a small village. 
It is called eight hours’ ride from the city; but on a spirited, gal- 
Joping horse, it may be reached in less time. Not far to the east 
of the decaying hamlets, is the far-famed plain of Marathon, of 
classical renown, on which the Greeks under Miltiades defeated 
the invading Persians. Without going into a geographical detail 
of the region, it will answer every purpose in this connection to 


simply state that the locality is of some interest in the modern 
history of Hellas. « 

In this humple retreat, in the obscurity of a sequestered cabin, 
overgrown with creeping vines, resided the honest Anacharsis 
Bozzi, a man of forty, who possessed nothing that anybody would 
be likely to covet, but his long-barrelled Albanian gun and two 
daughters. One of them had a romantic disposition, such as 
wild scenery, and the wilder condition of those with whom she 
usually associated, was likely to inspire. This was Theorita, a 
plump, rosy-cheeked, resolute girl of sixteen, who loved her 
father, as she loved everything else that came into immediate in- 
tercourse with the family. The other, Olympia—tall, majestic'in 
carriage, with eyes that flashed fire when she was excited— 
equalled in beauty the most celebrated females of her race, whose 
names have descended to us on the page of Grecian history. 

She used to wander about the monuments of the past—broken 
and decaying memorials of the independence of the Grecian States 
in the by-gone centuries of distant ages. Even the tumulus, mak- 
ing the burial-place of those who fought bravely at the battle of 
Marathon, developed a high degree of undefined enthusiasm. 
Tradition had furnished her with the leading facts; but the true 
details of the cause, the results, or the epoch of the event which 
the mound commemorated, were unknown to her. 


Anacharsis had a few fine goats, which his daughters watched 
through the day, and yarded them at night, while he was abroad 
in fishing, trapping game, and making occasional trips to the me- 
tropolis to dispose of such eatables as could be conveniently 
spared. In that way he raised sufficient money to pay the annual 
capitation tax. 

European strangers, eager to contemplate the sites on which 
heroes have bled and died, sometimes found their way to the plain 
of Marathon—the principal object of an excursion in that direc- 
tion—through the village; but such incidents in the monotonous 
life of the Bozzi family were rare. However, no individual ever 
took that route without being struck with the magnificence of the 
oldest sister, Olympia. She took charge of the domestic affairs 
in their poverty-stricken abode ; and because those who asked for 
a draught of sweet milk—one of the luxuries of the rural districts, 
which Olympia usually brought out in a brown jug—the graceful- 
ness and dignity which characterized every movement, captivated 
those who had seen her. In time she was even known extensively 
as the beautiful milk-maid of Marathon. 

At the period of this narrative, the district of Athens—which 
embraced a circuit of about forty miles, including several islands 
—was confided by the Sultan of Turkey, the ferocious Mahmoud 
II., to Shacton Aga Pasha, a brute in character, but faithful to 
the interests of the court at Constantinople. 

From various sources this bearded old veteran of many an 
Asiatic butchery, under the more common term of battle, had 
heard of the marvellous beauty of the peasant girl; and the rela- 
tions of visitors to Marathon, in their official intercourse with his 
highness, when questioned, were lavish of their encomiums on 
the extraordinary charms of Olympia, the milk-maid. 

It is one of the mental pursuits of Mussulman dignitaries to 
imagine there are beautiful women in the world, not in their 
harems; and when, by accident or otherwise, the residence of a 
handsome female is mentioned, they at once make preparations 
for possessing her. 

While Anacharsis was vending a basket of eggs near the curi- 
ous Temple of the Winds on one of his customary visits to Ath- 
ens, as already observed, he was arrested and immediately carried 
into the presence of the pasha. Nothing could have been more 
unlooked for, or calculated to terrify the poor fellow, unconscious 
as he was of any act that could be an apology for such an event. 

“Villain!” said the pasha, at which a row of bare-legged Ar- 
nout soldiers cocked their muskets, as though the next word 
would be a command for blowing his brains out, “I have a know- 
ledge of your movements! There is discontent among your coun- 
trymen! Ha!—a bow-string will soon quiet the murmuring vag- 
abonds! Away with him to the prison, and wait my further 
pleasure !” 

The two sisters watched impatiently for the return of their 
father. Not a leaf rustled at the extremity of a twig that did not 
give them a hope of his near approach. But they were doomed 
to disappointment ; and night wore away without being gladdened 
by his affectionate kiss. 

Their apprehensions were heightened from one day to another 
till a whole week had expired, and yet no intelligence could be 
gained of Anacharsis. Intercourse was not frequent between the 
scattered laborers of the village and the city. Unless urgent busi- 
ness obliged them to leave their retreat, they rarely left their out- 
of-the-way homes, lest their presence among the invaders of their 
country, the exacting Mussulmen, should involve them in diffi- 
culties. Their safety depended, in a good degree, on keeping out 
of sight of their task-masters. 

On the morning of the sixth day of their father’s absence, a 
txoop of mounted horsemen came bounding up to the door of 
their poor cottage, inquiring for Olympia Bozzi. 

Her heart fluttered, and she turned pale with fear on hearing 
herself called; but Olympia was no coward. No explanations 
were given by the captain why the inquiry was made. It was not 
the custom then, nor is it now, among Mahommedans, to exhibit 
even a show of civility to a female—they are considered inferior 
beings, articles of merchandise, expressly created for the amuse- 
ment of the favorites of the Prophet. They are commanded but 
never solicited. 


In ten minutes the sisters were placed on spare horses heading 
for Athens. Rudeiy required to go, they had no opportunity for 
asking why or wherefore, and before six hours had elapsed, they 
were ushered into a small apartment of the pasha’s palace. Their 


costume was wretched at best, but made worse in the haste of the 
unpremeditated jaunt to the city, which they had never before 
seen, except at a distance above the horizon, from elevated sta- 
tions on mountain ranges, where they frequently led the goats. 

Every pretty girl, whether in Greece or some other country, has 
alover. Olympia had one, who was one of nature’s noblemen in 
embryo, without his being conscious of it. It was necessary, in 
the economy of Divine Providence, that occasion should be found 
for developing his powers. 

Alexaphorus Dimaomados, a fisherman in the Bay of Mara- 
thon—whose life to the age of twenty-three had been passed in 
the alternation of sailing a boat, and hawking fish from one village 
to another in that particular range of neighborhood—had formed 
an early attachment to Olympia, which spoke well for his good 
taste. She reciprocated it with a fervency that belongs to honesty 
and innocence. Without attempting to define their feelings, it 
was enough for them to know they liked each other far more than 
anybody else. 

Alexaphorus did not always wait till he had a fare of fish to 
sell, as an apology for going frequently, by a path of his own 
wearing through the underbrush, to chat away the remnant of a 
day with the milk-maid of Marathon. Whether any one knew it 
or not, or cared about the matter, if they did, they had vowed 
solemnly to live for each other. When the promise was passing 
their lips, the moon was peeping above the water of the Augean 
Sea, to be a witness, as they imagined, of their plighted faith. 

But there is neither leisure nor inclination for describing tho 
aspect of the heavens when this event transpired. To others, had 
their attention been directed to the firmament, no disturbance 
would have been detected in the solar system. Young lovers, 
however, perceive signs in the movements of the stars, and lunar 
indications of the approval. 

On one of the customary calls he was chatting with the sisters 
under the shade of a spreading oak as the horsemen drew near. 
Instinctively, at the first sight of the Turkish soldiers, he instantly 
retreated among the foliage, and Olympia and Theocrita, under a 
similar impulse, stepped into the cottage. Alexaphorus had lis- 
tened to the story ofthe unusual absence of Anacharsis, and sym- 
pathized with the daughters in their fears that the treacherous 
Turks had either killed or kidnapped their affectionate father. 

From the place of his concealment, the excited fisherman wit- 
nessed the interview of the captain with the sisters. He saw them 
mount, against their will, bathed in tears ; yet, without a weapon, 
it would have been the height of temerity to have contended with 
an armed force to prevent the abduction of those unresisting, 
frightened, half-distracted females. <A slight manifestation of un- 
willingness to part with them, either in the form of a remonstrance 
or by intercepting their return, would have been the signal for his 
death. 

With the agility of a gazelle, and the earnestness of a lion in 
search of prey, Alexaphorus roused every Greek for miles with 
the story of the outrage he had witnessed, without the ability to 
interfere. They bad not a doubt in regard to the destiny of the 
girls, por was it improbable that the non-appearance of the honest 
father was, in some mysterious manner, associated with the 
forcible abduction of his children. 

Before nightfall of the next day, by indomitable vigilance and 
eloquent appeals to those by whom he was surrounded, a minia- 
ture army had collected, burning with revenge against a govern- 
ment that tolerated such violation of the rights of the people. 
Other and bloody precedents were familiar to them of the despotic 
acts of the servants of the pashas, in trampling upon their already 
down-trodden countrymen, in robbing parents of their female 
children to stock the laires of human beings below the brutes in 
character. 

Led off under the marshal guidance of Alexaphorus, the force 
made up in vociferous demonstrations of wrath, what they lacked 
in arms. On approaching the town, the commander concealed 
his associates in a thicket, and proceeded alone towards the citadel 
to explore and commence researches respecting the Bozzi family. 
He had taken the precaution to carry a basket of eggs, that in the 
humble employment of a country bumpkin, as he would of course 
be considered, he might the more advantageously conduct the 
purposes of his enterprise, unsuspected of being a spy. 

Hours were wasted in fruitless efforts to gain a clue to the 
mystery that enveloped those for whom he was searching. Among 
others, he entered the guard-room of the palace. No one wanted 
eggs; but being in a social mood—most of the soldiers lounging 
about the premises, or cross-legged on the floor, were smoking 
with their backs braced against the wall—they insisted that Alex- 
aphorus should join them ina pipe. Said one of them: 

“The pasha has no remedy for obstinacy short of amputating 
the head. That goat-tender declares that he never menaced the 
government, nor has he any knowledge of a conspiracy, as laid 
to his charge.” 

“What confessions have his daughters made to the friends of 
the pasha ?”’ asked another. 

* Ridiculous! quoth a third. “If the frangi beauties are in- 
sensible to the distinguished honor conferred upon them by being 
introduced into the select society and privileges of his highness’s 
harem, let the Greek rascal be bastinoed till the silly daughters 
relent. It is a woman’s trick to gain an ascendancy over the 
pasha, that she may reign triumphantly over the mothers of his 
children.” 

At that moment, a severe, cruelly-wicked Albanian—if history 
has not belied him—came hastily to the door and ordered a 
parade. “Charge to the muzzle, my brave boys!” spoke the fel- 
low, in a tone of evident exultation. ‘ Another Greek’s heart is 
to be a target for you to practise upon to-day.” 

Alexaphorus gratified a burning desire to ask what was to hap- 
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pen? A communicative caitiff—who was honing a scimetar, as 
though preparatory to some human butchery—told him that “a 
knave from Marathon had insulted the pasha upon his divan, by 
presuming to declare that he was himself the rightful guardian of 
his own daughters. But the aggravation of the offence by a houri 
of a woman, who claims him for her father, has thrown the vice- 
roy of the Sultan into a savage rage. He swears by the minarets 
of Stamboul that Anacharsis, a wild dog as he is, shall be tamed 
before sunset.” 

“But what has the daughter been doing, to madden his high- 
ness ?” asked the village generalissimo. 

“When told that the pasha had condescended to admit her into 
the place of felicity—an honor which any woman, not bereft of 
reason, would hail with gratification—she threatened to be re- 
venged, and called on the name of her God and her father to save 
her.” 

In an adjoining room, manacled, was the exasperated herds- 
man. His soul chafed for liberty in vain. He heard the terms 
prescribed to his darling Olympia, while Theocrita was assured 
that she should be waiting-maid to the mother of the pasha. In 
the frenzy to which Anacharsis was wrought by the threats of 
punishment on the slightest refusal of Olympia to be a peaceable 
sabject of the harem, he threatened death to the tyrant—defied 
him; and as for death, it had no terrors for him. 

Such representations of the surpassing elegance of Olympia 
inflamed the imagination of the old governor. Knowing the 
hatred of the Greeks, and their repugnance to allowing their 
daughters to be seen by their conquerors, he gave directions for 
arresting Anacharsis—a pure act of despotism—and when he ut- 
terly refused to give his daughter to the polluted arm of the wick- 
ed old reprobate, he ordered the sisters to be brought to the city, 
that he might not only triumph over a poor, harmless Christian, 
but torment him for not obsequiously rendering her up, by mak- 
ing him a personal witness of his power to take what had been 
haughtily withheld. 

In the midst of these transactions, a huge ship-of-war came 
majestically into the harbor of the Pireus. Of course, everybody 
ran to the highest eminences to see the gallant vessel round to in 
the still water of the ancient marine basin, where the triremes of 
the Greeks, in the days of Themistocles, were moored on return- 
ing from sea. 

Through the whole period of Turkish rule in Greece, scarcely a 
foreign vessel ever visited their port, unless it was for the purpose 
of seeking redress for wrongs, which could be obtained no other 
way tan by the terror of artillery. All the officials were put on 
the qui vive to ascertain her intentions, and to make inquiry re- 
specting the force on board—which prodigiously interrupted the 
preparation for cording the neck of the humble Anacharsis. 

It proved to be the British ship-of-war Thunder, whose express 
object in calling was to make inquiry into the grievances of the 

Greeks, which from various sources had reached the British Par- 
liament. Humanity forbade that the descendants of a heroic race, 
to whom the world is mainly indebted for its civilization, should 
be exterminated by semi-barbarians, to whom they were unfortu- 
nately in subjection. 


On account of the suddenness of the demand upon the pasha 
for official civilities, and the necessity for taking all the disposable 
force from the citadel that could possibly be spared, to attend his 
highness to the Pirwus in order to receive with distinction the 
admiral, orders were given to suspend the execution. Besides, 
the pasha had penetration enough to perceive that an execution 
so abominably cruel, which had no reference to the infraction of a 
single law or usage, would, of all others, call forth the anathemas 
of the English visitors. He judged very rightly. 

While the citizens and soldiers were hastening in disorder to 
the harbor, five miles distant, Alexaphorus flew from one Greek 
hut-to another, relating the circumstances. He obtained a pretty 
clear understanding of affairs ; but how he could rescue Olympia 
before she entered the accursed harem to which she was doomed 
was a perplexing thought. However, oppression is always a bad 
cause, and those who fearlessly attempt to redress the sufferings 
of those who suffer through the abuse of individual power, gen- 
erally succeed triumphantly. 

Almost at the same moment when the guard were on the point 
of leading out the wretched Anacharsis for decapitation, as we 
have related, a noble ship-of-war rounded into the Pirsus; and, 
as the ponderous anchor plunged to the bottom, a broadside of 
heavy guns announced that a distinguished stranger had arrived 
in port. There was immense commotion at the foot of the Acro- 
polis. The Paixhans echoed and re-echoed from the sides of 
Hymettus, to the amazement of the stupid inhabitants, and the 
still more sleepy garrison, who rarely heard any sound louder 
than their own muskets, such was the extreme monotony of 
Athens. 

The sympathies of the Greeks were excited for revenge. All 
were willing to leave home, but Alexaphorus improved his oppor- 
tunity in stating the facts, and bid them assemble on Mars Hill, at 
the signal of a white flag, which he raised as soon as the troops 
were fairly out of sight, on their dusty march with the pasha. The 
signal—a mere cotton rag, the remnant of one of his own gar- 
ments—was-no sooner floating in the air at the top of a pole, than. 
four hundred able bodied, athletic men came at his bidding. 

Guided by the brave Alexaphorus, in less than half an hour 
they took possession of the citadel, disarmed the sentinels, and, 
without a shot or killing a man, they were masters of the city. 
Care was taken that no runners started for the Piraeus, well know- 
ing that all the disposable force of the Turkish governor would 
be brought to bear upon the rebels before they were in readiness 
to receive them. 

The next care was to relieve the prisoner and his two daugh- 


ters, who were removed to the ancient rock of the Acropolis, and 
securely guarded. 

Civilities were exchanged at the harbor. The English com- 
mander made a patriotic speech, not a word of which was under- 
stood by his turbaned auditors, although the pasha salamed re- 
peatedly, and gave orders that the soldiers should do the same. 
After proper delays—having reference to the dignity of the nation, 
whose representative must be treated pclitely, whether his visit 
was agreeable or not—his highness emptied the ashes from his 
pipe bowl, stroked his long beard, gazed round on the gathering 
crowds upon deck, muttered a presumed prayer, asking Mahom- 
med to protect him against the malign influences of the evil eye, 
had the pipe re-filled and passed it to the admiral. This was eti- 
quette prolonged ‘most happily for the poor Greeks of the city. 
Their success depended mainly on the protracted interview of the 
two great men. 

Success is no criterion of a sound judgment, nor is a want of 
it an evidence of cowardice. Men must be influenced by strong 
personal motives to appear at the best advantage as public bene- 
factors. Heroes have often commenced a career that ended in 
honor, that had its origin in hunger; while some in pursuit of 
imaginary glory have died of hunger. 

When the vessel hove short, immediately on the return of the 
commander, the official interview having been satisfactorily con- 
cluded, the cohort was forming into platoons to return, when 
alarming intelligence of some kind was communicated to the 
pasha, which threw him into a state of fury. Orders for a quick 
march back to town were rapidly passed through the ranks. 


Intelligence was also sent the other way to the rebels; and 
knowing the utter impossibility of maintaining a contest ten min- 
utes against so large a number of veteran soldiers as would be 
upon them forthwith, Alexaphorus wisely insisted upon an escort 
to the old port, on the southeast side of the Pirus, where boats 
were in abundance, and the land, being thrown into high swells 
and deep ravines, was favorable to passing their foes without 
being noticed. 

As anticipated, a large number of suddenly-raised friends em- 
barked with Alexaphorus, who was satisfied their only escape 
from the vengeance of the pasha would be on the water. The 
Greeks are particularly expert at sea, while the Turks entertain a 
natural horror of water and maritime discipline. 

‘Long before the main body of the escort arrived, rumors had 
apprised the government officers of what had transpired. Mingled 
rage and shame, to have been thus out-generaled by a boy, mad- 
dened the pasha beyond expression. Horsemen were upon the 
gallop in every direction to intercept the escaping criminals; but 
with their utmost exertion, they had the mortification, on arriving 
at the beach, to see the rebels tugging at their oars, triumpnantly 
beyond the reach of their guns, shouting defiance to those on 
their trail. 

Perhaps the loss of the magnificent Olympia preyed more upon 
the pride of his highness than he was willing to acknowledge. 
Tyrants disregard honor, but the gratification of their selfishness 
is a predominant trait in their character. He would not have 
cared for the loss of a thousand men, but the release of the beau- 


tiful girl from his grasp, by her lover, exasperated Shacton Aga. 
There was a foreboding in it of coming events, disastrous to his 
administration at least, as the present circumstances were to his 
ambition. 

In the course of a few hours, the boats touched at several land- 
ings, and at each the story of their arbitrary captivity and eseape 
was rehearsed, and appeals made to the national enthusiasm. 
All the way from the inviting bay of ancient Sunium, to the still 
more memorable border of the plain of Marathon, the identical 
spot of embarkation of the Persian, they gave intelligence of what 
had occurred, and might be anticipated. 


Swift as eagles the huts of Marathon were notified to muster 
for mutual protection and resistance. It was natural to suppose 
that soldiers would be sent off from Athens to intercept and arrest 
the party in the boats. Alexaphorus called upon his neighbors, 
as he had besought the Greeks all the way on the short voyage, to 
rise and resist oppression. More boats were procured, and by the 
time the troops were discovered from a high eminence, a very 
respectable force had embarked undgr command of the brave fel- 
low, whose star and hope was rising. Again the little fleet sped 
away—not a ball harming them. On the route to the first island, 
a gallant Turkish corvette was riding at anchor. Knowing noth- 
ing of what had been transpiring, and seeing females in the boats, 
the sentinel at the gangway saw nothing worth waking the sleep- 
ing officers and crew for. They came alongside, and, without 
exciting any emotions, soon covered the deck. In less than a 
minute after the young admiral had ascertained the snoozing con- 
dition of the few seamen and officers, he snatched the musket 
from the tame guardsman, sprang to the cabin door, and took 
possession. . 

Half an hour had scarcely elapsed before the crew, captain and 
subalterns were sent on shore, and the adventurers were in quiet 
possession of a staunch vessel, well armed and found. He sailed 
directly to the Pirsus, where, with a little skirmishing, govern- 
ment stores were seized and the vessel well stocked. A succes- 
sion of brilliant victories at sea soon made the welkin ring. A 
more daring seaman never paced a quarter-deck. From this 
small beginning, other craft were taken, and the rebellion began 
to extend to the islands. 

Out of these early incidents, a Revolution—distinguished for 
bloody barbarities and wruelties unexampled in the annals of war- 
fare—had its origin, which eventuated in the independence of all 
Greece. History has no parallel to the scenes that transpired 
before the Turks were fairly driven from the soil. The matchless 
Helen was the cause of the destruction of Troy, and the peerless 


Olympia Bozzi gave rise to the freedom of her enslaved, demoral- 
ized country. 

It would be no difficult pursuit to trace from the cabin of Ana- 
charsis Bozzi, the rising elements of a movement which excited 
the sympathies of Europe, and even roused a feeling of enthusiasm 
in America. From one adventure to another, the fire of patriotism 
kindled, till every Grecian breast burned for freedom. Alexapho- 
rus became a distinguished naval commander. His name operated 
talismanically in the camp and field—for his victories were splen- 
did, and did more towards achieving the independence of his 
debased country, than the combined exertions of the best generals. 

Olympia became the wife of the admiral, of course. Her ex- 
ample of heroic suffering, and the patriotic energy she infused 
wherever her presence was recognized, proved a blessing to the 
often dispirited Greeks during their protracted struggle. 

Theocrita, scarcely less enthusiastic, and certainly fully equal 
to her sister in all that gives a charm to the society of a cultivated 
woman, was united to a native citizen, whose illustrious actions 
in the cabinet of Greece, at the organization of the government, 
constitutes a brilliant page in modern diplomacy. 

Anacharsis participated in all the difficulties and glories which 
alternately swayed the Grecian States, during a trial for liberty. 
His naturally vigorous mind, like that of his great son-in-law, was 
developed and strengthened by the mighty friction of events to 
which the Revolution gave rise, of which his family were the ex- 
citing cause. At the close of the war, such was his character for 
prudence, sound judgment and a ready perception of truth from 
error, he became an eminent judicial fanctionary—bearing a name 
at his demise, a few years ago, of which the nation was proud. 

In conclusion, it is obvious that great events from little causes rise 
—a proposition abundantly illustrated in this history of a poor, 
obscure family of three persons. A resentment of their wrongs 
led to the emancipation of an enslaved kingdom. The principles 
of liberty, like the seeds of plants, retain their vitality a long 
while. When they begin to germinate, their growth is nourished 
by the tears and blood of patriots. So it was in regenerated 
Greece. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SUMMER FLOWERS. 


BY ANNA M. LOWRY. 


Ah, soon, ye beauteous gems of earth, 
Must perish and decay ; 

The autumn’s cold and chilling blast 
Will cut your short life’s day. 

But should we sigh that summer’s bloom 
Will early fade and die? 

We know that it will bloom again, 
When summer gilds the sky. 


And like the frail and transient flowers, 
Are mortals here on earth; 

Blooming a few short weary hours 
In danger from our birth. 

But like the tlowers again are we, 
To spring, beyond the grave, 

And taste immortal joys, when past 
Death’s dark and lonesome wave. 


[Gathered for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READING. 


.... Pleasure can be supported by illusion, but happiness rests 
upon truth.—Cham/ort. 

..-. Shame is like the weaver’s thread ; if it breaks in the net, 
it is wholly imperfect.— Cyranus de Bergerac. 

.... Happiness is a bowl after which we ran wherever it rolls, 
and we push it with our feet when it stops.— Goethe. 

.... Reflection is a flower of the mind, giving out wholesome 
fragrance ; but reverie is the same flower, when rank and running 
to seed.— Tupper. 

.... When one is transported by rage, it is best to observe 
attentively the effects on those who deliver themselves up to the 
same passion.— Plutarch. 

.... After the pleasure of possessing books, there is hardly 
anything more pleasant than that of speaking of them, and of 
communicating to the public the innocent richness of thought 
which we have acquired by the culture of letters —Ch. Nodier. 


.... The sea, as well as air, is a free and common thing to all ; 
and a particular nation cannot pretend to have the right to the 
exclusion of all others, without violating the rights of nature and 
public usage.— Queen Elizabeth. 

.++. The moral conscience is a truly primitive faculty; it is a 
particular manner of feeling which corresponds to the goodness of 
moral actions, as taste is a manner of feeling which corresponds 
to beauty. Love men, immolate error.— Saint Augustine. 

.... The Dutch painter, who, when he looked out of the win- 
dow, saw a meadow, a windmill, a willow-tree hanging over a 
brook, or a rainy sunset behind a row of trees, felt himself com- 
petent to grapple with such themes, and set himself to work 
accordingly ; but what artist would not fold his hands in despair 
before the glories of a sunset in the bay of Naples ?— Hillard. 

.+-. Take the title of nobility which thou hast received by 
birth, but endeavor to add to it another, that both may form a 
true nobility. There is between the nobility of thy father and 
thine own the same difference which exists between the nourish- 
ment of the evening and of the morrow. The food of yesterday 
will not serve thee for to-day, and will not give thee strength for 
the next.—/Jumekchari (Arabian poet ). 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial. ] 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 15. 
MAVERICK CHURCH—RBEV. RUFUS W. OLARK, PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


It is often said that the church is much indebted to the 
world ; that many sanctuaries must be closed were it not 
for the donations of the world ; that some of the most lib- 
eral supporters of religious institutions neither profess to 
be, nor are called, Christians. This is quite true. We 
gladly yield this honor to human nature. But the obli- 

ation is not wholly upon one side. The world is more 
argely indebted to the church. Well informed men 
ascribe our national prosperity to the influence of the 
Christian religion, as the prime cause. A town cannot 
be built up and flourish, unless the meeting-house be add- 
ed to the school-house and the town-house. This is the 
trinity that has made one New England in the world, and 
that shall make New Englands wherever its full and be- 
nign influence shall be enjoyed. The worldling, who is 
much conversant with the value of real estate, knows the 
value of the church, and the church-going bell. If he in- 
vests largely in land, he is quite sure to patronize the 
neighboring churches, or to encourage the founding of 
them, if they are not. Indeed, every real estate owner is 
familiar with the fact that the popularity or unpopularity 
of his parish minister is so much per cent. added or sub- 
tracted from the value of his estate. These remarks may 
not be an unsuitable introduction to the consideration of 
the Maverick Church, and the remarkable growth and 
rosperity of East Boston, which seems to have been so 
intimately connected with it, and the seven other churches 
in that most thriving portion of the metropolis. Twenty 
years ago, East Boston was simply Noddle’s Island—not 
so important as Long Island now, excepting it was larger 
and a little nearer the city. It had barely one house, and 
the whole revenue of the island was scarcely as many 
hundreds, as it now is millions. It was probably covered 
with forests originally, as were the islands of Boston har- 
bor generally—and who does not long to see some of 
those old trees restored, or others planted in their stead ¢ 
So far as the ancient Noddle’s Island is concerned, the 
benevolent work of tree-planting is begun, and well be- 
gun. We read of this island hundreds of years ago, as 
somewhat connected with religion, by affording an asylum 
to some cuted Baptists, who were active in the for- 
mation of the First Baptist Church in this city. Since 
the year 1834, the increase of the population of East Bos- 
ton has been rapid, and it is still growing faster than that 
of any other portion of this city. It would now, with its 
14,000 inhabitants, be a respectable city by itself. No re- 
ligious denomination has the supremacy, as there are 
eight churches, belonging to as many different com- 
munions. The Maverick Church, although of recent 
date, is the oldest church at East Boston. The popula- 
tion of the place increasing rapidly from the beginning of 
its settlement, the subject of forming a church and of 
holding religious worship was seriously agitated in the 
spring of 1836. The church constituted at that time, 
consisted of ten persons only. From this small begin- 
ning, the church has grown to be quite large and flourish- 
ing—three hundred and sixty-two persons having been 
added to it since its origin, while two hundred and sixty- 
five are still connected with it. During the brief period 
of Mr. Clark’s ministry, the large number of about one 
hundred and forty have been added to its membership. 
The first place in which public 
worship was held was simply a 
small vestry built for the purpose. 
This was succeeded by a meeting- 
house, which was dedicated on the 
19th of July, 1837, at which time 
the Rev. William W. Newell was 
installed as the first pastor, on 
which occasion the sermon was 
reached by Rev. Hubbard Wins- 
ow, of this city. The first church 
built by the society not proving 
permanently adequate for its uses, 
the present large and elegant edifice 
was constructed, and was occupied 
by the congregation early in 1845. 
It is pleasantly located in the very 
heart of East Boston, on the corner 
of Summer Street and Maverick 
Square. It is a substantial edifice 
of brick, is finished in modern style, 
and is furnished with those neces- 
sary accompaniments of a modern 
church—a béll and an organ; and 
that other convenience, both to the 
society and the gee. a clock. 
The interior of the house is ex- 
tremely neat and attractive; the 
general style and size resembling 
that of the interior of Mr. Kirk’s 
church. The Maverick Church, 
during its brief history, has settled 
four ministers, all of whom were 
either young men, or in middle life. 
It is no uncommon thing, neither 
is it one at all unaccountable, that 
a young church that must be built 
up amid a growing, miscellaneous 
and changing population, should 
often change its pastors. The truth 
is, that in the early history of any 
church thus situated, the difficulties 
that the pastor as well as the 
church will be obliged to encounter 
are neither few nor far between. 
There may be ple enough in a 
rising place to fill a church, and peo- 
le enough of the same commun- 
, but these persons, coming from 
different churches and sections of === 
the country, must be assimilated sé 
and consolidated, which requires 
labor, and, above all things, time. . 
As achild speaks as a child, under- 
stands as a child, thinks as a child, 
it is much so with an infant church. 
And as the one needs special care 


and nurture, so does the other, until growth and strength 
shall come by and judicious training. Mr: Newell, 
not finding his th adequate to the work required in 
this new field, requested a dismission from his pastorate, 
which was granted him, by advice of council, July 21st, 
1841. He was afterwards settled, himself 
and useful to others, in the State of New York, where, 
we believe, he continues his ministerial labors. In the 
spring of the following year, Rev. Amos A. Phelps was 
installed as pastor, on which occasion, Rev. Dr. Adams, 
of Essex Street Church, was the preacher; and the late 
Rev. Wm. M. Rogers gave the charge to the pastor. Mr. 
Phelps, while pastor, gave one half of his time to city 
missionary labors in Boston, and was the while actively 


engaged in the philanthropic movements of the day. His, 


abilities were undoubted, but through such an accumula- 
tion of duties his health failed, and, in the summer of 
1845, he was dismissed from his pastoral charge. He 
was at one period the minister of the Pine Street Church, 
Boston. A large circle of friends were called to mourn, 
a few years since, his premature death. After an inter- 
regnum of nearly a year and a half, Rev. Robert S. Hitch- 
cock, who had been previously the pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in New Bedford, now having at its head, 
Rev. A. Eldridge, was invited to the pastorate of this 
church, and was installed on the evening of November 
18th, 1846. His own father, Rev. Dr. Hiecheock., who 
was for so many years the pastor of the Congregational 
church in Randolph, preached an earnest and affectionate 


PORTRAIT OF REV. RUFUS W. CLARK. 
[From a Daguerreotype, by Sournworta & Hawrs.] 
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MAVERICK CUNGREGATIONAL CHURCH, EAST BOSTON. 


discourse on this interesting occasion from these words : 


“Preach the word.” 


Mr. Hitchcock was educated at 


Amherst College, and at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. He, in turn, was put to flight by the climate of 
Kast Boston, which has proved to be quite adverse to 
the ministers of the parish. The present pastor, Rev. 


Mr. Clark, was installed Decem 
judging from his present hale ap 
soon likely to be a victim of ill health. 


r 3d, 1851, and, 
rance, he is not 
Mr. Clark is a 


native of Newburyport, and one of a family of sons, 
most of whom became ministers of the gospel. He 
was educated at Yale College, and at Andover and 


New Haven Theological Schools. 


On entering upon 


the duties of his profession, he preached for some time 
in the city of Washington, and from thence was called 


to be the pastor of the Orthodox Con 


ional Church 
in Portsmouth, N. H. From this 
place he was called to his present 
ition, where he finds himself 
appily situated, and where his la- 
bors are crowned with success. In 
addition to his duties as pastor and 
preacher, he has found time to do 
considerable in the way,of author- 
ship, and to be active in the vari- 
ous reforms of the time. Mr. Clark 
is remarkable for his industry and 
rseverance, and is blessed with 
arge share of what among Yan- 
kees is called tact. His congrega 


tion is much the largest of any in’ 


East Boston, and embraces a large 
share of men who are distinguished 
for their energy, enterprise and tal- 
ent. Connected with the society 
is a flourishing Sabbath School of 
about 300 members, The house, 
that will seat more than 800 per- 
sons, is well filled on the Sabbath, 
and probably never before were the 
prospects of the church and parish 
so bright. East Boston, of all the 
busy places the writer ever visited, 
has the precedence In passing 
through its streets, lately, not an 
idle person was to be seen. The 
place is a perfect hive of industry, 
without a drone. I suppose there 
is nota more industrious and thriv- 
ing community on this continent, 
not excepting those on the Pacific 
coast. In truth, East Boston is a 
great workshop twelve stories high. 
“ It is a haven of ships.” Its tribe 
is the Zebulon of the Scriptures. 
The people of East Boston have 
for many years been engaged in 
shipbuilding, and some of the finest 
specimens of naval architecture 
have been constructed here. All 
over the world their magnificent 
clippers are well known for their 
pent, beauty and durable build. 
t the present time, a colossal 
stracture of four thousand tons has 
just been launched from this place, 
and will indeed be a prince of its 
kind upon its future element, and 
stand out unrivalled in the annals 
of maritime architecture. The peo- 
le rank among our most enterpris- 
ng business population in all the 
marts of trade and commerce. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


Words,” a story, by Avice B. Neat. 

* Boarding-House Scandal,” by Mrs. M. E. Ronixson. 
“ The Last of the Fairies,” by Anne T. Witpur. 

“On a Grand Scale.” a sketch, by Mrs. EB WeLimMont. 
“The Raven Uatcher.’’ by R. T. A. Macey. 

“ Longiugs.”’ verses, by Carry. 

“ @airyland.” lines, by Euten Moriarty. 

“ (ndian Summer,” verses, by CuARLes Stewart. 
“The First Prost,” lines. by I. ANrHony toxie. 

“ My Buried Love,” verses, by Mrs. Sanan E. Dawes. 


RASCALITY, 

The Spanish authorities of Cuba, not content with indulging 
in the African slave trade to the extent they do, have now resorted 
to a new plan for supplying their barracoons near Havana, and 
for filling the treasury with cash. They have commenced to kid- 
nap the Yucatan Indians, and are selling them to the planters, in- 
land, for slaves. What a beautiful form of government Cuba 
enjoys! Under what delightful auspices is this gem of the Amer- 
ican archipelago. The sooner this island belongs to America, the 
sooner will it be Christianized, and the sooner will a stop be put 
to the unholy and reckless doings of those in authoritythere. We 
concur entirely in Mr. Everett’s national and practical ideas in re- 
lation to this island of Cuba. It is geographically ours, it com- 
mands our southern commerce, it challenges our sympathy, and 
pitifully implores our protection, and ere another year passes by, 
it should add another star to our glorious constellation of States! 


Wixprati.—Rev. Mr. Clawson, of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, who in many places is called the “ wild man,” in conse- 
quence of his eecentricities, is left heir to an estate in England 
valued at one million of dollars. Mr. C. was very poor, and has 
had to struggle, thus far, with a large and dependent family. The 
estate comes to him by his wife, and the business is so completely 
settled up, that he can draw the amount through bankers, either 
at New York or Philadelphia. He is travelling through a circuit 
near Clarksburg, in Western Virginia. 


LiTERATURE.—Literature is potent in blessing others, small as 
its power is to bless tlrose who create it. A little fiction entitled 
“ Hot Corn,” written by one of the industrious City-Itemizers of 
the Tribune, touched the hearts of its readers to the amount of 
nearly eleven hundred dollars, subscribed to Mr. Pease’s Five 
Point Mission. The story chronicled the life and death of a little 
girl who sold hot corn in the streets. 


+ 


Liquor Rerarters.—The leading retail dealers in liquor, in 
New York, are moving to advance the price from six to ten cents 
aglass. If they were to make it twenty-five cents a glass, the 
community would benefit by it. 


> 
> 


Very Trur.—A sage has remarked that a man attains to the 
highest position in the shortest time by early rising. 


4 > 
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SPLINTERS. 


.++. Our National Land Office is pushing surveys in California, 
Oregon and the extreme Northwest, with the utmost vigor. 
.... Four of the largest States have “ pronounced” against 
Santa Anna, and he himself is raising a force of 91,000 men. 
.+.. Happiness is as a butterfly, which, when pursued, is just 
beyond your grasp; if you will sit down, it may alight upon you. 
.++. Jullien’s Concerts at Castle Garden have been incompara- 
bly the finest of their kind ever given in this country or Europe. 
... The latest advices from New Orleans show a most grati- 
fying decrease in the number of deaths from the pestilence. 
..+. Grisi is not quite five-and forty ; is stout, with fine eyes, 
dark hair, and the cast of features which mark the Hebrew race. 
..+. It is stated that there are twenty-one hundred miles of 
railroad in New York State, and ten hundred more under contract. 
... One sentence of Mr. Choate’s eulogy of Webster, contains 
thirteen hundred words, and occupies four and a half printed pages. 
.+++ Mr. Charles Kean has behaved with great liberality to 
Mrs. Warner, the actress, who is in London, destitute and sick. 
..+. The children of the New York public schools are all going 
to the Crystal Palace. Five thousand are admitted daily. 
.«« It was a maxim of Gen. Jackson’s :—“ Take time to de- 
liberate, but-when the time for action arrives, stop thinking.” 
.... An exchange says; “The politician should not be not 
only a great but a good man.” 
.»+» Aman in the Washington City market laid a $5 bill on 
his basket, when a hungry duck snapped at and swallowed it, 
..». An exchange says :—‘ A toad was killed in our vil 
during the past week, by a lady weighing nearly seven pounds.” 
-+ «+ Some of the land obtained by draining Lake Harlaem has 
been sold for enough to defray the expense of draining. 
++» An elderly lady died almost instantly, lately, at Palmyra, 
Mo., from the sting of a hornet inflicted on her wrist. 


MORAL OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Crystal Palace, of New York, the contents and exterior of 
which we have variously represented, and continue to represent in 
these pages, ranks as one of the wonders of the age, on this side 
of the Atlantic. Nothing similar, of such vast extent, so costly, 
and so comprehensive in its object, has heretofore been perfected 
among us. The triennial fairs of the American Institute, at New 
York, and the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, at 
Boston—admirable pioneers in the path of industrial exhibitions 
—yet fall far below this gigantic enterprise—this world’s fair, this 
rallying point for the industry of all nations. Doubtless there is 
much to criticize in the Crystal Palace. The critical eye can 
detect imperfections in the arrangements; there has been much 
lack of practical cffort and energy in the director’s board ; but the 
grand result is truly magnificent, truly delightful. 

In spite of the many delays, it sprang at last like magic to its 
consummation, forming 2 building more elegant and gorgeous 
than the imagination conceived for the dwelling of Aladdin, far 
more elegant than any ever before erected in America; and this 
has been the result, not of years, but of months only, of energetic 
labor and liberal outlay. A temple worthy of the industry and 
wealth it shrines, has started up like a splendid and perfect flower. 
As we stray beneath its vast airy dome, as we wander among 
costly goods and glorious statuary, and noble pictures, and curi- 
ous machinery, by which human intellect seeks to lift the burthens 
of human toil, the eye and mind are dazzled with the wonderful 
munificence around, and the patriotic heart throbs with emotion 
at the consciousness of national growth and prosperity. 

It was very proper that the chief of the nation and his chosen 
counsellors should give tone and dignity to the opening of this 
Exhibition, by their presence and participation in the inaugural 
ceremonies ; for it was an event of great moral magnitude. It was 
the response of the New World to the Old; not, as she has some- 
times been compelled to answer, by the lips of her cannon, but in 
the genial voice of brotherhood and friendship. It welcomed 
fearlessly to a generous competition, rivals not in the deadly 
strife of war, but in the liberal emulation of talent and enterprise. 
Thus the opening of the Exhibition marks an era in the history of 
good feeling and internationality. So in the case of the London 
great Exhibition, all remember how our country stood there. 
Though little effort was made to fairly represent us there, yet the 
United States made their mark, and it will never be effaced ! 

We were somewhat known there before, but not fully ; the masses 
knew that we had secured our independence, and maintained it 
for more than seventy years; they knew that only a few years 
before, while coping with a fierce enemy on one hand, we had fed 
a starving people on the other—that we had conquered Mexico, 
fed Ireland, and grown richer and richer, at the same time; but 
still they regarded us as semi-barbarous. Educated people knew 
better; but the people of Europe believed little less than we have 
stated. The Greek Slave, the reaping machine, Hobb’s locks, 
and the yacht America, opened their eyes. They were a new 
revelation of the genius of our country; and those whom we sur- 
passed and distanced on their own ground, nobly acknowledged 
our victory. This triumph of good feeling over national pride 
was worth all the rest. 

These world’s fairs and industrial exhibitions will do more to 
promote a spirit of universal brotherhood, than all the abstract 
homilies that all the peace societies in existence ever preached. 
They will infallibly produce a kind feeling between nations, they 
will elevate labor to its true standard, and clothe it with dignity ; 
mere wealth will sink to its proper level—for, what is gold ? “The 
street loafer, who can work his passage to California, scoups it out 
of the sand, and comes home a millionaire, perhaps; but can he 
carve the “statue that enchants the world?” can he produce those 
triumphs of mechanism that supply the place of thews and sin- 
ews? Let the miser, rich only in his hordes of glittering coin, go 

to the Crystal Palace, and learn how poor a man he is! 


+ > 


GiEAson’s PicroriaL.— We have great pleasure in bringing before the notice 
of our readers the above most creditable specimen of native American art and 
enterprise. We have hitherto been accustomed to rank the productions of our 
trans-atiantic brethren as unapproachable, and like Jove, beyond the possibil- 
ity of succesafal competition. We are, therefore, happy to accredit our neigh- 
bors with the production of an original Aome paper, supported by home talent. 
Its engravings are of the highest order of wood cuts, presenting us with a selec- 
tion of views of home scenery of the most attractive and tasteful character. 
The iilustrations do not comprise ali the merits of * Gleasop.”’ The stories are 
of an excellent moral, salutary character, worthy of their gifted contributors. 
The “ Pictorial” is worthy a place in every family, where its engravings alone 
will be found a source of easy and delightful culture for children. not inferior 
to the more laborious process of the pedagogue. Givason deserves success: he 
has labored to please by honest aud industrious eoterprise, and not by clap- 
trap, specious Barnumizing humbug. The terms are within the reach of ali— 
beiog only $3 00 per annum; and we would earnestly and respectfully recom- 
mend Madame to buy a few less (but no—iadies are not extravagant), and to 
Monsieur to buy fewer cig—caps for his wife, and less ru—ribbons for his daugh- 
ters, and straightway subscribe for the Pictorial Drawiog-Koom Companiou.— 
Weekly News, St. Johns, (C. E.) 


+ > 


Beavtiru. Errecr.—A party on the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, on a very fine morning, a short time since, counted one 
hundred and sixty sail of vessels on the blue Atlantic; the spires of 
the churches in*the city of Portland, eighty or ninety miles dis- 
tant, were distinctly visible; over forty lakes, including Winnipi- 
seogee and Moose Head, lay like gems of molten silver set in 
emerald. 


4 > 
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Bearpep Woman-—In 1726, the Carnival at Venice was re- 
markable for a Gancer of the first-sin sex, who astonished the gay 
world no less by her remarkable grace tham by the black and 
profase beard upon her chin. 


Juvewice.—There are three thousand children in the city of San 
Francisco, : nd school accommodations for but seven hundred. 


Sometuine new.—Acorn coffee is much used in Europe. 


Lire or Franxiix.—Epes Sargent, Esq., has been engaged 
for some months upon a life of Franklin, to embrace choice selec- 
tions from his writings, ete. In preparing the memoir, Mr. Sar- 
gent has procured some valuable materials from recent French 
sources, which will be new to readers in this country. He has 
also obtained facts from the diary of John Adams, which are 
found in no previous life of Franklin. An elegant portrait, now 
engraved for the first time, from a picture in the gallery of Ver- 
sailles, accompanies the volume. 


Printers’ Lirzerary Union.—The printers of Cambridge, 
Mass., we are pleased to see, have formed themselves into the 
right sort of a “union;” not for the purpose of a “strike” for 
higher wages, but a “strike” for increased intelligence and men- 
tal improvement. The “platform” of this society, over which 
Max Greene, Esq., presides as president, is before us, and evinces 
discrimination, good taste, and a purpose of self-improvement 
and thorough organization. May complete success crown your 
efforts, gentlemen ! . 


+ > 
+ > 


Tae Late Duxe or WeLLINcTox.—Those personally ac- 
quainted with the late duke speak of him as having been for some 
time past, exceedingly testy, and oftentimes most insufferably 
arrogant and insulting ! 


So 17 serms.—Are we not a wine-drinking people? During 
the first year of the existence of the Metropolitan Hotel, its con- 
sumption of wine was nearly seventy thousand bottles ! 


> 


Personat.—Longfellow and Hawthorne were classmates, and 
graduated, in 1825, at Bowdoin College. 


MARRIAGES. 


Tn this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Joseph Bonacina, of Milan, Italy, to Miss 
Lucretia Benson, formerly of Portsmouth, N. H. 

By Kev. Dr. Waterbury, Mr. U. #. Craine to Mary 4 Quimby. of Salisbury. 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mir. W. E. Barney to Miss Mary &. Ingalls. 

By Rev. Mr Bosworth, Mr Judson Gleason to Miss Serah Jane Clayton. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William P. Lawrence to Miss Maria Webster, of 
Northfield, Vt. 

By Kev. Mr. Clinch, Mr. 4lfred S. Lewis, ate of California, to Miss Mary H., 
daughter of the late Mr. [Thomas Farnham. 

By Rev. Dr. Barrett. Joshua G. Wilbur, Esq., to Miss Martha E Plummer. 

At South Reading, by Kev. Mr. Stone, Edward T. Woodward, Esq., of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., to Miss Esther M. Carpenter. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. William G. Fish to Miss Rhoda Ann 
Manchester. Mr. Sylvester Marlow to Miss Jane Himes. 

At Nantucket by Rev. Mr. Talbot, Mr. William C. Hart, of Portland. Me., to 
Miss Mary A. Jones; Mr. Alfred F. Henking to Miss Frances H. Coffin, both of 
Gallipolis, Ohio. 

At Westminster, Mr. Ezra Osgood to Miss Harriet Gates. both of Gardner. 

At New York, Rev. John Woart, Rector of St. James Uhurch, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., to Mrs. Eliza N. Dewev, of Sandy Hill, N. Y. 

At Cold Springs. N. Y.. Lieut. Henry ¢. Witter, U.S. Army, to Miss Ida W., 
eldest daughter of George P. Morris, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


{n this city, Mr Gilbert Parmelee. 36; Mrs. Hannah, widow of Mr. Augustus 
Crosby, 59; Miss Sarah H. Barnes. 30; Mrs. Mehitable. wife of Stan ey Gore, 
40; Capt Michael Dugan, 59; Miss Margaret Whitwell, daughter of the late™ 
Mr. Samuel Foster: Miss Elizabeth W., daughter of Mr. John G Roberts Mrs. 
Almira faylor, wife of Mr. Edward W. Cuttle. 34; Mrs. Abigail, reiict of the 
late Capt. Silas Whitney, 75; Patrick Kenon 50. 

At Charlestown, Dr. Benj. Ssabury, 69; Mr. Isaac C. Frothingham, 68. 

At Chelsea, of typhoid fever, Mr. Charles H Gilbert, printer 27. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Betsey, mother of Dr. Marshall S. Perry. of Boston, 82. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Humphrey Alden. late of New Bedford, 74. 

At North Danvers, Lucy A., only child of Mr. Nichols Lincoin, 2. 

At Winchendon, Mrs. Sarah. relict of Rev. Levi Pillsbury, 77. 

At Dover, N.H., Mr. Cha’s A. Osgood, conductor on 8S. Reading Br. R. R.. 32. 

At Tuftonborough, N. H., Mrs. Eunice W., wife of Dr. J. Chapman. 82 

At Che Vt., Major Ananiah Bohonon, 8 revolutionary pensioner, 88. 

At Fairfieid, Conn., Mrs. Priscilla, widow of Mr. Wm. Osborn, of N. Yorx 65. 

At Brooklyn, N.Y , Mrs. EB. A. Hotchkiss, wife of Mr. ¥. W. Hotetikus. 

At Montgomery Co., Tenn., Mr. Kobert Armstead, 94. 

At Montgomery, Ala., Mr. Geo. Washburn. formerly of Plymouth. Ms., 25. 

At Pensacola, Fia., Mr. William Parks, of Newburyport, Mass., 21. 

At Havre France. Miss Fanny Hudson Appieton. of Camb, idge, Maas., 27. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY FATHER. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


(Mr. Caantes A. Beck, died at Long Island, Boston Harbor, August 12, 1853, 
aged 78 years.] 
We have bowed our heads in silence, for a mighty voice hath spoken, 
And the strongest, earliest, earthly tie that bound us, death has broken; 
By slow degrees the wasting hand of sickness bowed thy frame, 
But to the last life’s glowing lamp burned on, undimmed, the same. 


A long, eventful life was thine, oft touched by rapid change, 
How deeply tinged the glad and gay, the sorrowful and strange; 
In storm or sunshine, calm or strife, on battle-field or main, 
Dark peril never once appalled, or duty called in vain. 


I may not lift the veil that shrouds thy proud, ancestral name, 
Alike the living and the dead no sympathy would claim; 
Another might not ask thee why, self-exiled and unknown, 
Thy brave, undaunted spirit chose to bear its lot alone. 


Enough that neither stain nor blot thy name or fame may brand, 
That, strong in its undying love for thine adopted land, 

Thy latest breath went out in prayer that God would guard the right, 
And that never hostile foot have power to wound, or crush, or blight. 


We have lain thee in a quiet grave—a sweet, sequestered place, 

Where tree, and shrub, and gentle flower, the cherished spot may grace; 
And though no martial sound bespoke the veteran soldier’s fall, 

Thy country’s banner shrouded thee, a fitting funeral pall. 


Farewell! a last, a long farewell! in reverence be it spoken, 

The last loud trump shail sound ere thy sweet, peaceful rest is broken; 
We sorrow not without a hope, though tears may wet the sod, 
Beneath it sleeps an honest man, the noblest work of God. 


> 


[Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE HEAVY CROSS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

Rozert Hore and Samuel Hullins had lived neighbors for 
more than twelve years; and it is probable they would always 
have been on good terms, had not Samuel, who had served under 
Admiral Nelson, gained at Trafalgar a small pension, which he 
had paid for by the loss of one of his legs. This leg less, and 
this pension more, were for Robert a continual source of jealousy ; 
he accused fate for having left him his two feet, and complained 
bitterly that he had net been able, as he said, to sell his legs at 
the same price with Hullins. Every time he went to pay his rent, 
he repeated grumblingly that his neighbor was very fortunate ; 
that he was in a condition to meet his bills, since the king gave 
him a good pension; while he, poor fellow, had hard work to 
make both ends of the year meet, without taking into the account 
his creditors. 

Robert at first contented himself with making these reflections 
inwardly, but by degrees his dissatisfaction was expressed aloud, 
and became his habitual and favorite theme of conversation. 

One week that his rent had fallen behind-hand, and he was sadly 
advancing towards the house of Mr. Taylor, in order to make his 
excuses for this delay, he met Neighbor Hullins, who was as regular 
as a clock in paying his rent, and had just been for that purpose. 


The very sight of Samuel produced on Robert the effect of a 
fit of sickness ; so, when he bowed in reply to the salute of Hul- 
lins, his glance singularly resembled that of a bull shaking his 
horns at a dog. 

Arrived at the house of the proprietor, Hope did not fail to be 
reprimanded. The example of his neighbor was cited, who 
always paid punctually, and to the last penny. 

“ Yes, yes,” murmured Robert; “some people are born with 
a silver spoon in their mouths. Hullins is very fortunate, and I 
am not surprised that he pays punctually with such a pension.” 

* Hullins has a pension, it is true,” replied Mr. Taylor; “ but 
his infirmity is a heavy cross, and if you were afflicted with it, I 
should pity you much more.” 

“Not so,” said Hope. ‘If I had been so fortunate as to lose 
a leg like him, twenty years ago, it would have been a productive 
day for me. I would sell all my limbs at the same price. Do 
you call his oak leg a heavy cross? I think his pension should 
render it light. The heaviest cross that I know of, is to be obliged 
to labor incessantly.” 

Mr. Taylor was a man of joyous humor, but a close observer. 
He had for a long time noticed the envious disposition of Robert, 
and resolved to convince him that the lightest cross might become 
heavy to a discontented mind. 

“TI see,” said he to Hope, “ that you are disposed to do nothing. 
Well! I will exempt you from this obligation to labor of which 
you complain so bitterly. If you think the cross of your neigh- 
bor, Samucl, so easy to bear, will you accept a lighter one, if I 
will engage to give you your rent?” , 

“That depends upon what kind of a cross it is,” said Robert, 
anxiously, for he feared that the proposition would not be 
acceptable. 

“This,” said Mr. Taylor, taking a piece of chalk and tracing 
a white cross on Robert’s jacket. ‘During the time that you 
wear this, I shall not demand a penny of your rent.” 

Hope thought, at first, that his landlord was jesting ; but being 
assured that he spoke seriously, he exclaimed : 

“By St. George! you may say that you have seen my last 
money, for I am willing to wear this cross all my lifetime.” 

Robert immediately went out, congratulating himself on his 
good fortune, and laughing all along the road at the folly of Mr. 
Taylor, who had let him. off so cheaply from paying his rent. 

He had never been so joyous as at the moment of returning 


home ; as he found nothing to complain of, and his dog came to 
sit down at his feet without his punishing him for his familiarity. 

As he seated himself on his arrival, his wife did not, at first, 
notice the white cross which he had on his shoulder; but having 
passed behind her husband to wind up the clock, she suddenly 
exclaimed, in a shrill voice : 

“Why, Robert, where have you been? You have on your 
back a cross a foot long. You have been to the tavern, and some 
drunkard among your friends has played you a trick to make you 
ridiculous. Get up and let me brush off this cross.” 

“ Away |” exclaimed Hope, hastily ; “my clothes do not need 
your brushing. Go knit your stockings, and let me alone.” 

“That shall not be!” exclaimed \irs. Hope, in a voice more 
shrill. ‘I will not have my husband become the laughing-stock 
of the whole village, and if I tear your jacket to pieces, you shall 
not wear that ridiculous cross.” 

As she spoke thus, the wife attempted to brush Robert’s shoul- 
der ; and the latter, who knew that resistance would be useless, 
walked off, shutting the door after him violently. 

“What a fury !” muttered he, as he went away. “ if she had 
been more gentle, I would have told her of my good fortune ; but 
she does not deserve to know it.” 

““O! O! Robert,” exclaimed old Fox, at the moment when 
Hope turned the corner of his house, “‘ what is that white cross on 
your back ?” 

“Take care of your own clothes,” insolently replied Hope, 
going on his way. 

“Mr. Hope,” said little Patty Stevens, the grocer’s daughter, 
“stop one moment if you please, that I may rub out that great 
white cross you have on your shoulder.” 

“Go and sell your herrings, lazy girl,” replied Robert, “ and 
do not concern yourself about the passers-by.” 

The little girl, silenced, hastened to re-enter her mother’s shop. 

At this moment, Hope arrived at the house of the butcher, who 
was conversing on the threshold with his neighbor, the blacksmith. 

“You are just the -man I wanted,” said the latter, stopping 
Robert; and he began to speak to him on business; but hardly 
had he commenced, when old Peggy Turton arrived, in her plaid 
gown and blue apron. 

“Mercy! Mr. Hope,” exclaimed she, taking up her apron, 
“ what is that on your back ?”’ 

Robert turned to tell her to let him alone, but the blacksmith 
then perceived the mark made by Mr. Taylor. 

“Heavens !” said he, laughing, “he might serve for a sign to 
the White Cross.” 

“I suppose,” said the butcher, “that his wife has marked him 
thus for fear of losing him.” 

Hope felt that there was for him but one method of escaping at 
the same time from the apron of Peggy, and the jokes of the 
butcher and blacksmith, so he hastened to leave the spot, not 
without some abusive language to his neighbors; but the cross 
had begun to weigh more heavily upon his shoulder than he had 
at first supposed. 

The unfortunate Robert seemed destined this day to provoking 
encounters, for he had gone but a few steps when he found him- 
self opposite the school-house. School was just out, and the 
scholars were at this moment issuing from the door, ready for 
any fun that might present itself. Hope was terribly uneasy, and 
imagined he already heard cries behind him. His fears were soon 
realized ; he had scarcely passed the school-house door when a 
long shout was heard, and fifty scholars at least began to pursue 
him and point at him, throwing up their caps in the air. 

“‘ Look, look,” exclaimed one; “ there is a sheep marked for 
the butcher.” 

“Don’t you see,” replied another, “ it is a crusader just setting 
out for Palestine.” 

And the shouting and laughter re-commenced more loudly. 

Hope became pale with anger ; he turned like a cross dog pur- 
sued by children, and, perhaps, would have cruelly revenged him- 
self on his young persecutors, had not Mr. Johnson, the school- 
master, suddenly appeared at the door of his house. 

Robert advanced towards him, complaining of his pupils as 
being insolent. Mr. Johnson replied that he would not for the 
world encourege impertinence in them, but that the white cross 
which he had on his back might make wiser people than boys 
laugh. 

“ What is this cross to you?” replied Robert, crossly. “Is not 
my back my own property ?”’ 

The schoolmaster smilingly assented, and Hope went on his 
way. But the cross was growing heavier and heavier. 

He began to think that it would not be so easy to pay his rent 
in this manner. So much raillery had already been heaped upon 
him, what would it be if the cause were known? His landlord 
might as well have written on his back a receipt in full. 

As he reflected thus, Robert arrived at the tavern. He was 
passing by when he perceived Mr. Taylor himself at a few paces 
distance, and on the other side his neighbor Hullins, dragging his 
wooden leg, and conversing with Harry Stokes, the carpenter. 
Harry Stokes was the wit of the village, and Hope would not 
have encountered him before Hullins for the world. He therefore 
took refuge in the tavern. 

But the place was not long tenable. The drinkers did not fail 
to perceive the cross, and to rally Hope, who grew angry; the 
quarrel became violent, and the innkeeper, fearing some serious 
result, turned Robert out of doors. ’ 

The latter had left home with the intention of examining some 
work which had been offered to hit in the neighboring village, but 
his mind had been so disturbed by old Fox, Patty Stevens, the 
blacksmith, the butcher, Peggy Turton, and the school-boys, that 
he resolved to return home, thinking that would be, after all, the 
most peaceable place. 


Have you ever seen, in the month of September, a young par- 
tridge, the last of the brood, fluttering along through the fields 
with a wounded wing? Such was Robert on his way to his home, 
at the other end of the village. Now he walked rapidly lest he 
should be overtaken, now slowly lest he should meet some one; 
now in the road, now in the fields, gliding behind the bushes, 
climbing the walls, and shunning glances like a gipsy who has 
stolen a chicken from a farmer’s poultry-yard. "At this moment, 
the white cross was an insupportable weight. 

At last he reached his dwelling, and this time hoped to find a 
little rest. But as soowas his wife perceived him she began to 
cry out: 

“ Are you not ashamed to come back as you went? Five or six 
of our neighbors have asked me if you had lost your senses! 
Quick, let me rub out that cross.” 

“ Away, woman!” exclaimed Robert, exasperated. 

“You shall not remain so, Hope; I will not have any one 
belonging to me so ridiculous. Take off that jacket! take it off 
this minute, I tell you !” 

As she spoke thus, Mrs. Hope attempted to seize her husband’s 
arm ; but the latter rudely repulsed her. Mrs. Hope, who was 
not remarkable for patience, replied by a blow, and the result wes 
a scuffle between the two, to the great scandal of the neighbors, 
who ran to separate them. 

Everybody blamed Robert, who when he became calm, under- 
standing that there was no hope of rest or peace for him otherwise, 
effaced the cross of his own accord. 

The Monday following, he carried his rent early to the house 
of his landlord. 

“Ah! ah! Robert,” said Mr. Taylor, on perceiving him, “I 
thought you would soon repent of your bargain. This is a good 
Jesson for envious and impatient dispositions, who are incessantly 
complaining of God and of life. Remember this, Hope; he who 
has created us has proportioned our burdens to our strength. Do 
not complain of being less fortunate than others, for you know 
not the sufferings of your neighbor. All crosses are heavy; the 
way to render them light is to bear them with patience, courage, 
and good will.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SHADOW, 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


The merry robin’s blithest call 
Is not a merry sound to me, 
The rosy sunshine on the wall 
Is darker than it used to be. 


No fragrance comes out of the rose, 
I know not where its sweets are hid; 
And though its leaves are crimson still, 
I cannot see it as I did. . 


The little runnel by the door, 

That once went shouting on its way, 
Is shouting on its way no more 

But wails through all the livelong day. 


I saw them sewing, yesternight, 

A bridal dress— and thought of shrouds; 
The stars looked out of heavy mist, 

The moon was wading up through clouds. 


The sun went down, a dismal sun, 

With all his banners round him furled; 
And thus the shadow of one grave 

Has darkened over all the world. 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 


The man who stands upon his own soil, who fecls that by the 
laws of the land in which he lives—by the laws of civilized na- 
tions—he is the rightful and exclusive owner of the land which he 
tills, is by the constitution of our nature under a wholesome influ- 
ence not easily imbibed from any other source. He feels—other 
things being equal—more strongly than another the character of 
a man as lord of the inanimate world. Of this great and won- 
derfal sphere, which, fashioned .by the hand of God and upheld 
by his power, is rolling through the heavens, a part is his—his 
from the centre sky. it is the space on which the generation be- 
fore moved in its round of duties, and he feels himself connected 
by a visible link with those who follow him, and to whom he is to 
transmit a home. * Perhaps his farm has come down to him from 
his fathers. They have gone to their last home! but he can trace 
their footsteps over the scenes of his daily labors. The roof that 
shelters him was reared by those to whom he owes his being. 
Some interesting domestic tradition is connected with every enclo- 
sure. The favorite fruit tree was planted by his father’s hand. 
He sported in oe beside the brook, which still winds through 
the meadow. Through the field lies the path to the village school 
of earlier days. He still hears from his window the voice of the 
Sabbath bell which called his father to the house of God; and 
near at hand is the spot where his parents laid down to rest, and 
where, when his time has come, he shall be laid by his children. 
These are the feelings of the owners of the soil. ords cannot 
paint them—gold cannot buy them; they flow out of the deepest 
fountains of the heart, they are the life-springs of a fresh, healthy 
and generous national character.—Edward Everett. 


RHINE LAND. 

Pleasant Rhine gardens! Fair scene of and sunshine, 
noble purple mountains, whose crests are reflected in the magnifi- 
cent stream—who has ever seen you that has not a grateful mem- 
ory of those scenes of friendly repose and beauty? To lay down 
the pen, and even to think of that beautiful Rhine land makes 
one happy. At the time of summer evening, the cows are troop- 
ing down from the hills, lowing and with their bells tinkling, to 
the old town, with its old moats, and gates and spires, and chest- 
nut trees, with long blue shadows stretching over the grass; the 
sky and the river below flame in crimson and gold; and the moon 
is already out, looking pale toward the sunset. The sun sinks 
behind the great castle-crested mountains, the night falls suddenly, 
the river grows darker and darker, lights quiver on it from the 
windows of the old ramparts, and twinkle peacefully in the villa- 
ges under the hills on the opposite shore.— . 
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LA PIERRE HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 225.] 

The first story is divided into a ladies’ parlor, reception parlor, 
gentlemen’s lor, office, dining and tea-rooms, all large and 
well arra . ‘The parlors are neatly farnished with everything 
desirable, and the office, with one of Andrew Rankin’s Patent 
Annunciators, is one of the most pleasant to be found. The 
dining-room is 30 feet wide and 72 feet long, and, like the tea- 
room, is well lighted and decorated. A large room in the rear is 
provided with numerous shelves, drawers, and steam tables, for 
carving purposes, and the preparation of side dishes for the table. 
This communicates with the kitchen by a wide stairway. The 
second story has a range of five parlors across the entire front, 92 
feet long, which can be used as a whole or divided into smaller 
apartments, as may be desirable, with folding doors. Above 
these fine parlors is a range of rooms on each floor similar in size. 
The second floor also contains the bridal chamber, at the north 
end of the hall, and governor’s room at the south end. These 
apartments are magnificently furnished with polished iron and 
marble mantles, chandeliers of entire new design, velvet carpet- 
ings, and elegant window hangings. Back of these are two ranges 
of chambers on the south wing, and larger chambers on the north 
wing. Many of these communicate with doors, so as to afford 
the greatest: conveniences to family and friends. The stories 
above—the third, fourth, fifth and sixth—are divided in precisely 
the same manner, with rooms admirably ventilated by means of 
windows and large transoms from the spacious halls throughout 
the building. The proprietors of the La Pierre have been liberal 
in furnishing their new establishment, and, with but few excep- 
tions, all their purchases were made in Philadelphia. Messrs. 
Cornelius, Baker & Co., made all their elegant chandeliers and 
gas fixtures; Henkels, the furniture; Carryl furnished the win- 
dow hangings, and Orne, the carpetings. On the first, second 
and third floors all the furniture is rosewood ; and on the fourth, 
fifth and sixth floors, black walnut. All! the bureaus, tables and 
wash-stands have white marble tops. The parlors are all covered 
with velvet carpet, of different styles; and the chambers with 
handsome tapestry and brussels; the window hangings are bro- 
chatels, lace and damask; and throughout, the good taste and 
judgment of the proprietors are happily displayed. The several 

alls are carpeted, except on the first floor, where the variegated 
encaustic tile is used. The whole number of chambers is 148 ; 
to these can be added eleven parlors, which together will afford 
accommodations for about 300 persons. Good care has been 
taken to have this hotel well ventilated; and for this purpose, a 
ventilator, 12 feet wide and four feet long, has been arranged at 
the southern end of the main hall, and one of nearly the same di- 
mensions at the west end of the building. The Chilson and Em- 
erson system of heating and ventilation has been applied to the 
parlors and dining-rooms, with ornamental grates in nearly every 
room. The cost of furnishing the La Pierre, complete, is upwards 
of $100,000. The hotel has been named after the daughter and 
sister of the proprietors, Messrs. J. Taber & Son. An observa- 
tory on the hotel, 106 feet above the street, affords a fine view of 
the city, and all the public buildings, institutions, churches, water 
and gas works, &c., in Philadelphia, as well as the beautiful 
scenery up and down the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

A mail which lately arrived from Australia by the Harbinger 
at Liverpool, consisted of nearly 450,000 letters—making a post- 
office revenue of nearly $150,000. ——~ A government commis- 
sion has been appointed, in France, to examine and report upon 
the Ericsson caloric engine.——Rum has completely ruined Wil- 
liam Campbell, formerly an esteemed and influential citizen of 
Wilmington, Del. Glass ean be easily and neatly drilled with 
a small drill, optrated by a bow, and kept moist by spirits of tur- 
pentine. The Vermont Standard, temperance organ, sum- 
ming up the results of the late election, concedes that a majority 
of the house will be in favor of the repeal of the Maine law.——It 
is said that at Croton Lake, the people in the vicinity bathe and 
wash in the water, which is afterwards brought by the aqueduct to 
New York. —— The experiment of lighting London with elec- 
tric gas is about to be tried on an extensive scale. —— The ice- 
dealers in New Bedford and Fairhaven have completely exhausted 
their stock, and have to procure ice from abroad to accommodate 
their customers. Considerable quantities of it are received from 
Gardiner, Me. —— The New York Mirror thinks that before long 
we shall have steamers crossing from Nova Scotia to Ireland in 
about three and a half days! A horse, a horse! Well, 
there are four millions of them in the United States, according to 
the last census. In Ohio there is one horse to every four inhabit- 
ants. —— Thomas Connor, who was assaulted and stabbed in 
Winchester, last week, by Michael Fitzgerald, died from the effects 
of the wounds. —— plaints are made that the prices of re- 
freshments at the Crystal Palace are exorbitant. ‘A cup of coffee 
costs a shilling, and other things in proportion. The business is 
monopolized by one man. —— Three hundred years have elapsed 
since the last war between England and Russia. —— The anni- 
versary of the execution of Lopez was observed with great pomp 
in New Orleans. —— Whiskey is the key by which many gain an 
entrance into our prisons and almshouses. —— The remark was 
once made to Moore, the poet, that it was supposed his verses 
slipped off his tongue as if by magic, and a passage of great ease 
was quoted, “‘ Why sir,” Moore replied, “that line cost me 
hours, days and weeks of attrition before it would come.” —— The 
Ist of December next is the day on which the Act for the Sup- 

sion of Betting Houses will take effect in England. —— The 

eriean Methodists, according to a statement in their official 
journal, have built churches at the rate of three per week, and 
printed books at the rate of one a minute, during the past sixty 
years. —— Rumored— that the orator who “ came to the point,” 
went back by the next train. 
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Tue awrut Acorecatr.—The New Orleans Bulletin of the 
9th publishes statistics of the yellow fever, showing the aggregate 
deaths from that disease alone to have been (from the 20th of May 
to the 8th of September,) 10,111. 


Loei¢e.—Cicero said that nobody dances while sober. If Ciccro 
was right, every dance is a reel. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


At Greenland, N. H., Edwin Pickering, aged 20 years, was run 
over by an ox team and fatally injured. 

Helen McDonald, 73 —_ of age, while in a state of somnam- 
bulism, fell out of the third story of a house in New York, and 
was instantly killed. 

The coldness of a region, independent of its latitude, is in di- 
rect ratio to its height, and a height of 500 feet is equivalent to a 
degree of latitude nearer the poles. 

The Louisville Courier says that Mr. John McQuillin, of Green- 
up county, has sent to market a watermelon weighing 57 pounds, 
that being over the average in his patch. 

The citizens of Thomaston have contributed $500, which was 
forwarded to the Mayor of New Orleans on the 14th ult., for the 
relief of the sufferers by the late epidemic. 

Dr. Poor, of Windbaden, confirms the statement of several 
other German practitioners, that warts are rapidly cured by the 
internal use of carbonate of magnesia. 

The work of re-building the College of the Holy Cross, at 
Worcester, which was destroyed by fire last year, has so far pro- 
gressed that the regular term commenced on the Ist inst. 

A new fire engine, belonging to Protection company, No. 2, 
Waterbury, Ct., was lately tested through a length of three hun- 
dred feet of hose. It threw water 163 feet high. 

Samuel T. Adams, wire-worker, died at the Boston Insane Hos- 
pital on Saturday week, from insanity, the effects of a sun stroke 
received some time since. He was 38 years of age. 

A fire occurred at Michigan city on Thursday week, which de- 
stroyed forty buildings on the square. Loss $50,000; partially 
insured. The offices of the Transcript and News were both burnt. 

Eliza Cook, the authoress, very truly says, that “To appreciate 
the value of newspapers, we have only to suppose they were dis- 
continued fora month!” The idea is horrible. 


Wild rice in abundance is found upon the upper branches of the 
Mississippi, often attaining the height of twelve feet. Its grain 
differs but little from the ordinary rice of the Southern States. 

A new Episcopal church is about to be erected on the corner of 
Maple and Park Streets, New Haven, as an auxiliary to Trinity 
Parish. Three sisters, principals of a young ladies’ boarding 
school, are said to be its originators and chief patrons. 


A physician living on the margin of a western railroad adver- 
tises to sell out. Toa person who wishes to acquire a knowledge 
of surgery, the location, he says, is superior to any in the country. 
Flattering notice that. 

The first sod of the European and North American Railroad 
was turned on the 14th ult., at St. John, N. B., by Lady Head, 
assisted by the Lieutenant Governor, in the presence of about 
twenty-five thousand persons. 

The speedy retirement of Santa Anna to his cock-pit and “ ele- 
gant leisure” at Carthagena, may be looked for. Dates from 
Mexico to the 9th ult. say that four of his largest States have 
declared against him, and that a general revolution will follow 
his arbitrary course. 

A prisoner who was detected trying to escape from Sing Sing 
prison by secreting himself in a sewer connected with the railroad 
culvert, and for which he was severely punished, hung himself in 
his cell a few weeks since. He had at the time a ball and chain 
attached to his leg. 


Foreign Items. 


Turkey still continues her armaments, and a decree of the 16th 
calls out 80,000 reserves. 

A Madrid journal states that the number of nunneries in Spain 
is 803, and the number of nuns in them 20,613. 

An ambassador from Morocco ‘is expected in London, to settle 
difficulties between Great Britain and Morocco. 


The British iron clipper ship Gauntlett, of 693 tons, sailed 
from Gravesend 4th ult., for Australia, and is to compete with the 
American clipper Sovereign of the Seas. 

The disease in the grape, in Portugal, is spreading, and the 
product of this year’s vintage will be considerably less than that 
of last year. 

A slight emeute occurred recently at Rennes, Brittany, respect- 
ing the high price customs and indirect taxes, which show a mil- 
lion and a half over the corresponding month of last year. 


A riot occurred at Liege, a few weeks since, owing to the high 
price of grain, but was speedily suppressed. Vain attempts were 
made to excite similar disturbances at Ghent and Brussels. 

A change of the Turkish ministry is looked for immediately 
after the settlement of the present crisis. Friendly autograph let- 
.ters have passed between the Emperor of Austria and the Sultan. 


A royal order has been sent to the governors of provinces, pro- 
hibiting the circulation of the London Times in Spain, on the 
ground that the enemies of peace have employed the writers of 
that paper to promote their criminal designs. 


The crops throughout England have suffered comparatively lit- 
tle from the recent heavy rains. With a few exceptions, wheat is 
of an average quantity and quality, and barley, oats, and beans 
promise to yield fairly also. 

The Queen’s movements in Dublin occupy the newspapers. 
All very satisfactory. The Queen had visited the exhibition two 
or three times, witnessed a review of eight regiments in Phenix 
Park, and paid a visit to Dargan, at his house at Arnille. 

One important practical result of the Chobham camp, will be a 
reform in the dress and accoutrements of the English soldiers. 
They are to be dressed in a lighter and more convenient costume, 
and several painful relics of barbarism are to be abolished—the 
leather stock, for example, the steel breast-plate, and heavy helmet. 


Irish tax-gatherers are bold and ingenious men. On the Dub- 
lin and Belfast Junction, a short time since, the train was “ ar- 
rested” for county tax due from the company, and although steam 
was ‘Rs and the passengers furious, the tax-gatherer stood firm 
until the debt was paid. 

Reliable information has been received from Hamburg that the 
cholera is now assuming an epidemic form there. There have 
been from 160 to 180 cases, two thirds of which have proved fatal. 
It prevails in the more filthy and over-crowded parts of the town 
where the sailors lodge. 

Letters from Constantinople of the 22d ult. state that the Turk- 
ish ministry deem the modifications made in the Vienna note in- 
dispensable to their acceptance of it; and further, that Turkey 
desires that the four powers enter into a guarantee that the Porte 
shall in future be preserved against Russian aggression. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Everything in its time is easy. —Ange Pandolfini. 
.... When beggars die there are no comets seen. —Shakspeare. 
.... Nature never says that which reason will contradict.— 


Juvenal. 

.... No liberal man would impute a charge of unsteadiness to 
another for having changed his opinion.—Cicero. 

.... Time has been given only for us to exchange each year of 
our life with the remembrance of truth.— Saint Martin. 

.++. If idleness be the root of all evil, then matrimony’s good 
for something, for it sets many a poor woman to work.— Vanbrugh. 

.+.« It is necessary in this life, at first honesty, then usefulness, 
which follows nearly always, for they cannot be separated.— 

‘almieri. 

.... None is poor but the mean in mind, the timorous, the 
weak, and unbelieving ; none is wealthy but the affluent in soul, 
who is satisfied and floweth over.— Tupper. 

.... Give nature a place to stand upon, and she cannot be en- 
tirely subdued by art. An orange tree in a boxis still a tree, and 
even a yew cut into the shape of St. George and the dragon is 
more of a growth than a manufacture.—Hillard. 

.... The wonderful fortune of some writers deludes and leads 
to misery a great number of young people. It cannot be too often 
repeated that it is dangerous to enter upon a career of letters with- 
out some other means of living. An illustrious author has said 
in these times :—“ Literature must not be leant on as upona 
crutch ; it is little more than a stick.—J/. Petit, Sen. 


Joker's Budatt. 


Mrs. Smith says that the notices of “stick no bills,” seen on 
all fences, has reference only to bank bills. 

The individual who “ stole a mazch” has been put in the same 
cell with Procrastination, the thief of Time. 

The member who attempted to “catch the speaker’s eye” with 
a steel-trap, was made to take the floor by the sergeant-at arms. 

A wag observing a fellow steal a fish and put it under his jacket, 
which was too short to conceal the theft, hallooed to the pur- 
loiner to wear, in future, a /onger jacket, or steal a shorter fish. 

An Irish girl, seeing her mistress feeding a pet Canary, asked, 
“Three weeks,” she 


pig. 

To reduce the temperature of a dining-room—bring a friend 
home to tea some afternoon when your wife wishes to “ fix early” 
to go to the opera. The coolness with which yourself and friend 
will be received, will give a refrigerating tone to the whole house. 

This is evidently an age of refinement. The old adage, that 
“you should not count your chickens before they are hatched,” 
has been thus rendered by a professor of etiquette :—“‘ The pro- 
ducers of poultry should postpone the census of their juvenile 
fowls, till the period of incubation is fully accomplished.” 


A boiler exploded on a Mississippi steamer, last week, with 
some considerable power. It passed into the adjacent country, 
where it fell upon a steeple with such force as to “ run it into the 
ground ” away up to the weather cock. Nobody injured but the 
passengers, and they would not have been hurt had they taken the 
“other” boat. When will people learn wisdom ? 


GLEASON’S PICTORLAL. 
VOLUMES IL, IL, IIL, AND IV—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., IIT., and IV. of the Picrortat Drawrne-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four AND Five Hunprep Pages EACH, and each 
Volume containing nearly One THousanp ExGravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in ail parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLumiNeD TriTLE-PaGes AND 1NDExEs of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to heading Matter and Illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. 1n politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


e le amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader Anunrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Tnion, with the exception of GLzason’s PicroRiAL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


8 « cave 11 00 


One copy of the Frac or ovr Uxton, and one copy of GLEAson’s Prcrortan 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of ‘he newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
or AND Sraxers, Boston, Mass./ 
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TORONTO BOAT CLUR. 

We have been favored by a marine artist from Toronto, in the 
neighboring provinces, with a representation of a few of the boats 
of the Toronto Club coming into the harbor from a cruise on the 
lake. They are passing the Queen’s Wharf, which forms the 
boundary of a narrow channel into the harbor, and the only 
entrance. On the end of the wharf is a lighthouse. This is a 
regularly established yacht club, and consists of about twenty 
vessels of various sizes, of from three to twenty tons. The scene 
on the bay—always a busy one, with steamers, propellers and 
merchant vessels—is much enhanced by these beantifal little ves- 
sels, with their lofty masts, and always under a press of canvass, 
so that one is alarmed for their safety. Yet no accidents occur, 
as they are skilfally and well handled, though chiefly by lands- 
men. Their fairy forms and white sails may, at all times, distin- 
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TORONTO BOAT CLUB COMING INTO THE HARBOR. 


guish them from others. They have regular regattas, prizes of 
considerable value in silver cups, etc. On the bank, at the foot 
of the Queen’s Wharf, may be seen a first-class locomotive, built 
in Toronto, at Good’s Foundry, and it does him great credit. 
The Toronto and Huron Railroad runs along the bank in front of 
the town. There will shortly be railroads running into Toronto 
in every direction, and it is destined to be ere long a city of first 
magnitude. Part of the garrison may also be seen, and the 
lunatic asylum, in the distance. 


MARINE HOSPITAL, CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS. 
This establishment, of which we give an engraving below, is 
situated on lofty ground in the neighboring suburbs of Chelsea, 
overlooks the bay, and makes a fine appearance from the harbor. 
At is designed as a place of refuge for sick and disabled mariners, 
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and is supported by a tax of twenty cents per month levied upon 
all seamen’s wages. The hospital is under the immediate care of 
the collector of the port of Boston und Charlestown, a physician 
and surgeon being appointed by the President of the United 
States. The chief officer of the hospital is devominaf€d a steward, 
who makes the necessary purchuses, and keeps the accounts. 
Ten acres of land belong to the institution, a portion of which is 
used for the purpose of a garden for the raising of necessary vege- 
tables. The institution is a credit to the general government, and 
a worthy charity. From the great variety of diseases here treated, 
it forms an excellent school for the young surgeon physician 
to gather experience in his intricate and very peculiar profession. 
In a report before us, we see sixty-six cases of different diseas: 8 
that occurred at the institution within the period of three months. 
The situation.of the hospital is very pleasant and 
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